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NEWS OF THE 
——— ne 
JUMOURS of a General Election before the end of the 


Last week we mentioned that the 


WEEK, 


year are growing. 
local organizations of the Labour Party had been warned 
to be ready by December. Two particular dangers then 
clouded the Government’s prospect—the rising chorus 
of protests against the anticipated effects of the Dawes 
scheme upon British industries and wages, and the growing 


The tilt of 
the balance has changed a little in the last few days ; 


opposition to the nebulous Russian Treaty. 


objections to the Dawes scheme raised by the wage-earners 
are less pressing now than the organized movement against 
the Russian Treaty. When Mr. Lloyd George passion- 
ately described the Treaty as a “ fake” Liberal 
colleagues were filled with misgivings at his impulsiveness. 


his 


It is now clear, however, that in the absence of certain and 
confident leadership of the Liberal Party the tactics 
implied in Mr. Lloyd George’s impromptu phrase are to be 
The Liberal Party is arranging a grand attack 


upon the Russian Treaty. 


accepted, 


With all the will in the world to condemn nebulosity 
in treaties, and with a mistrust and dislike equal to those 
of anybody else for Russian Communism and all its ways, 
we cannot help saying that in our judgment the Liberal 
Party is making a fresh mistake. To get trade going 
again with Russia is a matter of vital importance, and it 
seems to us that such peculiar and tricky people as the 
Russian Communists cannot quite be dealt with in a 
normal manner. The Treaty, as it stands, is only, as has 
been said, “ an agreement to agree if and when agreement 
ean be reached.” There will be plenty of opportuniti-s, 
therefore, at various stages for scrapping the Treaty if 
(as we admit is only too possible) it cannot be implemented 
by really satisfactory terms. The Liberals apparently 
want to stamp on the feeble and wriggling creature without 
waiting to discover whether it can be turned into a healthy 
and useful draught animal. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday a pamphlet unreservedly condemning the 
Treaty was Liberal 
Liberals are therefore committed to a 


headquarters. The 
the 
Government on this subject, although no doubt they will 
want to pass the Irish Bill before they force the Govern- 
ment to 


issued from 


break with 


extremes. It is possible, however, that the 
Government, who, we imagine, do not want to go to the 
country on any issue of foreign affairs, will try to carry on 
till after the next Budget. 
book, and it would give the Government a much more 
But at the moment 
the more general expectation is that the Russian question 


That would suit Mr. Snowden’s 
comfortable platform to stand upon. 


will be the grave of the Government. 
* * + * 

On Tuesday the Prime Minister left London for Geneva, 
and his speech to the Assembly of the League of Nations 
will be made after we have gone to press. The French 
Prime Minister, M. Herriot, is also at Geneva, and we 
heartily welcome these signs that the Allied rulers are 
trying to put more serious life into the League. As we 
pointed out months ago when it was announced that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald intended to go to Geneva, the French 
Prime Minister, whoever he might be, would not be able 
No doubt M. Herriot goes willingly 
and with a good grace, but even M. Poincaré would have 
been obliged to go. It must not be supposed that Mr, 
MacDonald has a complete scheme for disarmament, 
vritten on tablets of stone which he will suddenly produce 


to refrain from going. 


from his pocket. In statements which he made before 
he left London he admitted, as a matter of fact, that he 
has no such thing. But we must point out that merely 
to utter pious opinions about peace in general would do 
almost as much harm as good. The act of taking the 
League more seriously requires that proposals should be 
put forward that will give all nations of good will some- 
thing solid to bite upon, and the first thing to do, as we have 
urged in a leading article, is to make the League really a 
League by including Germany and possibly Russia, 
* x # x 


Mr. MacDonald: recently gave short shrift to the pro- 





posed Treaty of Mutual Assistance upon the drafting of 


i which the Assembly had spent much time. It must 
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not be forgotten, however, that there is an American 
project which may possibly have a blessing in store for it. 
The authors of this scheme are General Bliss, Mr. David H. 
Miller, and Professor Shotwell. According to a summary 
of the scheme in the Daily News the proposal is to sct up a 
Permanent Court which shall proclaim any particular 
State which threatens or takes armed action to be the 
aggressor. A State refusing to accept the Court’s Juris- 
diction would, by that very fact, be regarded as an 
aggressor. The means proposed for dealing with an 
aggressor State are an economic boycott. For the rest 
it is proposed that a permanent Disarmament Conference 
should be created by the League. 
* * * * 

In the course of his statements before starting for 
Geneva, Mr. MacDonald gave a good example of his 
elose touch with realities when he emphasized the 
importance of meeting the demand for Security. To 
many people the word “ Security” has become almost 
a pseudonym for M. Poincaré’s jingoism. M. Poincaré 
must be blamed largely for this confusion of thought, 
but the French demand for Security is a_ perfectly 
natural one, and it has long been clear to us that unless 
it is met there will be no hope of permanent peace. 

* * + * 

Last Saturday the London Pact giving effect to the 
Dawes scheme was formally signed. The German repre- 
sentatives would have signed even if the Reichstag had 
not voted in favour of the Pact, but in the Reichstag 
debate on Friday, August 29th, a large proportion of the 
Nationalists, after all, ate their own words and voted 
with the Government. The division took place on the 
Railway Law, and this vote decided the fate of all the 
rest of the Dawes scheme. Forty-cight Nationalists 
supported the Government and fifty-four voted with 
the minority. 

* * * * 

Unfortunate China is once again suffering from 
eatastrophes, both man-made and natural. Two of the 
Tuchuns, or Provincial Governors, are preparing to fly 
at each other’s throats, and their contlict is only too 
likely to involve the two great factions in China, that of 
General Wu Pei-fu, which now dominates Central China, 
and that of Marshal Chang Tso-lin, who though defeated 
in 1922 is rallying in Manchuria. Meanwhile the whole 
of the great province near the city of Tien-tsin has been 
flooded, and thousands, if not millions, have been rendered 
homeless, and will probably die of starvation during the 
winter. All this, the 7'imes correspondent tells us, might 
easily have been avoided if proper conservancy works 
had been undertaken after the last great floods in 1917. 
Thus matters in China seem to go from bad to worse, 
and no one can yet see the way out. 

° ok * * * 

The Trade Union Congress opened at Tfull on Monday. 
The President, Mr. A. A. Pureell (one of the unofficial 
Labour Members whose intervention at the last moment 
saved the Russian Treaty for Mr. Ponsonby), warned 
the Congress that the opposition to the Russian Treaty 
might decide the fate of the Government. In his opinion, 
however, the potentialities of Russian trade were the 
factor in reducing food prices, and for that 
reason the whole weight of Labour must be thrown on 
the side of the Treaty. It was a pity that Miss Bondfield, 
who in the ordinary course would have been President 
of the Congress, could not attend, as she is a member 
of the Government. Although Mr. Purcell paid a tribute 
to the Government, it was rather a grudging one. The 
most striking part of his speech was that in which he 
insisted upon “a well-disciplined organization ” as the 
* principal weapon of the workers,” “ As surely,” he 


' 
largest 





said, “as you lift your eyes from the workshop to o 
at Parliament, so surely do you weaken and dissipate 
your strength in the very place where capitalism for 
eight, nine and ten hours every day hits you hardest 
and hurts you most.” The members of the Labour 
Government who do not conceive of an unending quarrel 
in the factories as the only way of progress can hardly 
have read this diatribe with satisfaction. j 
* * * ** 


aze 


When Mr. Purcell went further into Russian affairs 
he trod even more dangerous ground. He advised that 
Labour should take every opportunity, “ dignified op 
otherwise,” to bring every Trade Union the world oyer 
within the four corners of an anti-capitalist Federation 
of Trade Unions. In other words, the Third Inter. 
national or Communist organization would be brought 
in. This aspiration by the President gave great 
encouragement to the Communists, who always make 
the most of their tactical openings and who managed 
to bring up the subject two or three times during the 
Congress. In the end, however, the situation looked dis- 
tinctly anti-Communistic. The proposal to fuse Yellow and 
Red has been “ reported to Congress ” and a note made 
of the fact—a very important one—that the Amsterdam 
International (Yellow) will not admit the Reds unless 
they accept the Amsterdam rules and conditions. 

* * * t 


On Tuesday the Congress decided to extend the powers 
of the General Council. In future the Council is to be 
regularly informed of all negotiations between trade 
unions and employers and is to take the initiative when 
negotiations break down. A union which refuses to 
refer its affairs to the Council will be reported to Congress, 
It is to be hoped that the new plan will develop a higher 
sense of discipline among the individual unions. Trade 
unions are jealous institutions, and they resent outside 
interference ; but if the principle of collective bargaining 
is to be safeguarded it is essential (as countless bitter 
experiences have proved) that there should be some 
machinery for preventing any union from running 
amok and not only repudiating its own obligations and 
contracts, but involving in disaster other groups of unions 
and the solidarity of the whole Labour movement. 
This decision to invest the General Council with large 
powers after three years is the most 
important thing the Congress has done. Apparently 
the Council would be able to call a general strike without 
consulting the unions. Opposition will probably develop 
as the significance of the scheme is realized, but we 
hope that all will go well in the direction of increasing 
discipline in the trade union movement. 

ok * * * 


of hesitation 


An admirable letter by Lord Cave in the Times ef 
Tuesday presented the constitutional aspect of the 
Irish Bounday question with all the force of its writer's 
legal learning and political sincerity. Lord Cave admits 
that the Colonial Boundaries Act of 1895, which lays 1t 
down that the consent of a governing colony shall be 
required for the alteration of its boundaries, does not 
“in terms” apply to Northern Ireland, which is not a 
colony within the meaning of the Act. The principle, 
however, he goes on to say does not depend upon any 
enactment. It was laid down 150 years 
Mansfield that the grant of a representative Constitution 
cannot be recalled. That ruling is obviously as much 
infringed by withdrawing from a State part of its 
territory as it would be infringed by withdrawing the 
Constitution. As Lord Cave says, would any reasonable 
Minister try to transfer an area, however small, from 
Newfoundland to Canada or from Victoria to New 
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South Wales? Mr. Lloyd George was right when he 
caid to Mr. De Valera on July 20th, 1921, that no right 
of Northern Ireland could be abrogated without the 
consent of Northern Ireland. The only way is for 
Mr. Cosgrave and Sir James Craig to settle the matter 
between themselves. Sir James Craig has always 
ressed his willingness to try. 
* * * x 

The strike of fruit porters at Covent Garden drags on. 
The employers and merchants are still finding plenty of 
and means of conveying their goods to the retailers 


exp. 


vays 
without the porters, and the men are therefore in a diffi- 
culty. Consequently, Mr. Bevin made an effort to extend 
the strike to the ports and to issue an embargo upon all 
fruit produce destined for the market. The port authori- 
ties at once declared that this was a distinct breach of 
the agreement reached last spring, which forbade any 
stoppage without a month’s notice. Mr. Bevin, on his 
side, denied that the Dockers’ Union had ever relinquished 
its right of sympathetic action with another Union. He 
agreed, however, to postpone the dockers’ embargo 
pending an invitation by Sir David Shackleton of the 
Ministry of Labour to the employers to lay their case 
before the Department. The next development was the 
refusal of the employers, for the second time, to do this. 
Sir David Shackleton then used his powers, under the 
Industrial Courts Act, 1919, to appoint a Court of Inquiry 
on the causes and circumstances of the dispute. Both 
the Union and the employers are willing to put their case 
before this body, and it is unlikely that there will be any 
fresh development while the Court is sitting. 

* * * * 

Any comment of ours as to the merits of the dispute 
would be worthless while the case is, in effect, sub judice, 
but a welcome feature of the strike has been that, unlike so 
many others, it has not seriously inconvenienced the pub- 
lic. Indeed, if the fruit merchants have found ways of 
distributing their fruit without taking it into the almost 
hopeless congestion of Covent Garden a considerable gain 
will have been achieved, although this will not be pleasant 
for the porters if it results in a diminution of their em- 
ployment. We at the Spectator ollice feel particularly 
strongly on this aspect of the subject, as York Street in 
normal times is choked with fruit and flower lorries and 
vans. As Lord Linlithgow’s Report clearly showed, 
Covent Garden is an institution hopelessly inadequate to 
meet the demands of modern London, and we can only 
hope that the strike, unlike that Report, will result in 
some action being taken. 

* * * % 





We mentioned recently, not for the first time, the 
flow of skilled artisans to America. It was a pleasure 
to read in the Westminster Gazette of Friday, August 22nd, 
a statement, which we hope is well substantiated, that 
many of these artisans are returning from America 
and are finding work here. An oflicial of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, which controls an American-Canadian 
Branch, declared that the men were “‘ returning steadily.” 
He admitted, however, that some have only returned | 
temporarily, and intend to go back to America when the | 
general disturbance of trade caused by the Presidential 


Election is ended. 
* * * * 

The future of Wembley is in the balanee. The authori- 
ties of the Exhibition are evidently anxious to open it 
hext year, but the Dominions do not see their way to 
co-operate, at any rate on the present basis. There is 
apparently no dearth of British firms willing and anxious 
to continue their exhibits, but the whole thing depends 
on getting Dominion co-operation. Negotiations are now 


said to be going on between the authorities and the 


Dominions. If these are successful, there is little doubt 
that the Exhibition will be continued next year, although 
the final decision rests with a Cabinet Committee. For 
our part we feel that it would be the greatest pity if the 
Exhibition were allowed to die this autumn. The mere 
fact that the entire capital expenditure has not been 
covered in six months merely shows that in so vast an 
enterprise that period is too short. There is no doubt 
that the event has proved that the distance from London 
of the Exhibition has been a bar to the casual evening 
visitor, but, on the other hand, we are assured that the 
visitors from the provinces and the commercial results 
of the Exhibition have fully come up to expectations, 
* * * * 

The Labour Government made its silliest decision when 
it gave leave to the Society of Druids to bury the ashes 
of one of its members at Stonehenge. It seems probable 
that the ancient Druids had about as much to do with 
Stonehenge as had the ancient Assyrians. So the 
present Society, which does not, as yet, claim to have a 
continuous existenee since what we might call “ the woad 
period,” appears to have no case whatever. After all, 
Stonehenge is a national monument, not a sectional 
cemetery, and we certainly think Mr. Jowett, the First 
Commissioner of Works, would do well to reconsider his 
decision, 

* * * * 

The sudden death of Mr. H. W. Massingham on Wednes- 
day, August 27th, must bring to the readers of the 
Spectator a sense of very personal loss and sorrow, It is 
true that it is only a little more than a year ago: that 
Mr. Massingham began to contribute to the Spectator. 
He had then just relinquished the editorship of the 
Nation, and for the moment he was without a regular 
place for exercising his immense talent as a_ writer. 
It was with the object of remedying this state of things 
that we asked him to contribute those sincere and 
distinguished articles under the general heading of 
“The Other Side,” which appeared in our columns 
last year. So satisfactory did the arrangement prove, 
both to the readers of the Spectator and to Mr. Massingham, 
that he continued his contributions, not only on subjects 
on which his views were different from ours, but on 
those on which they were identical. It is only a few 
weeks ago that we printed his vivid analysis of the 
present state of Liberalism, and we were looking forward 
to his acting as an occasional dramatic critic next winter. 

* * * * 

But now all these plans are made futile, and we can 
only feel some consolation in the fact that the Spectator 
provided one of the means for Mr. Massingham to address 
his public. His earlier career has been recalled in the 
daily Press. His first important success was the editor- 
ship of the Star. Then he became editor of the Daily 
Chronicle, and made it the most distinguished daily paper 
in London. Then in 1907 the Nation was founded, and 
Mr. Massingham left the hurly-burly of the daily press 
for the comparative peace of a weekly review. But 
wherever he went, or whatever he did, there was one 
thing that Mr. Massingham never forgot, and that was 
how to write. In this the prime, the quintessential 
function of a journalist, he stood out as of the very first 
We suppose that the Spectator and Mr. Massingham 


a ~ 
agree 


rank, 
have found more oceasions for difference than for 


ment. But whether as an ally or as an opponent, he was 
sincere, courageous, powerful and chivalrous, 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923, 


5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101}; Thursday 
week, 1013; a year ago, 101 jj. 
33 per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 77 3 


Thursday week, 77%; a year ago, 79,5. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—> 
THE LATEST STEP AND THE NEXT 
IN INDIA. 


oe has gone the way of the Central Provinces 
and the Swarajists for the time being have suc- 
ceeded in their policy of obstruction and have made the 
dyarchy impossible. As we recorded last week the 
‘extremists, who have a majority in the Bengal Council, 
refused to vote the salaries of Ministers; and thus the 
Governor, Lord Lytton, was left with the alternatives 
of trying to find new Ministers to whom the extremists 
might graciously vote payment or of applying the safe- 
guards provided by the Constitution and taking into his 
own hands the administration of the “ transferred depart- 
ments.” A certain amount of evidence has been paraded 
to show that Lord Lytton would have been able to carry 
on with new Ministers, but he evidently thought otherwise, 
and we have no doubt that he acted on the best informa- 
tion when he decided to prorogue the Council indefinitely 
and to take over the transferred departments. 

The Swarajists are talking with delight both at their 
demonstrations and in their newspapers of their “ great 
victory for the people.” They have, they say, finally 
made dyarchy impossible. It is really a tragedy that 
politically-minded Indians can allow themselves seriously 
to rejoice for such a perfectly irrational cause. They 
have wilfully mistaken the issue. The true issue under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms (with its method of gradually 
transferring one department after another to Indian rule 
as the Indians prove themselves fit for the responsibility) 
is “* How far and how soon will Indian politicians prove 
themselves capable of self-government ? The quicker 
they prove themselves capable the quicker will self- 
government pass into their hands.” The Swarajists, 
however, have deliberately preferred to create quite a 
different issue, namely, “Can we score off the British 
(who are offering us an instalment of self-government 
instead of giving us the whole apparatus at once) by 
proving that we can make the reforms impossible by 
means of obstruction?” What a ridiculous issue! Of 
course they can prove what they so strangely wanted to 
prove. + body ever doubted it. You can never compel 
a man to act for his own good if he does not wish to. Such 
an issue does not deserve to be stated as an issue at all. 
And yet there are province-wide rejoicings over what is 
called the great victory. 

Lord Lytton could not have done more than he did in 
the way of conciliation before the fatal vote was taken in 


the Council. After the extremists’ victory at the elections | 


he allowed —almost encouraged—the two defeated Minis- 
ters to resign without waiting for a vote of the Council. 
And he actually offered to let Mr. C. R. Das, the leader 
of the Swarajists, be responsible for the transferred 
departments. As nearly always happens in the case of 
such concessions—or, as some people call them, surren- 
ders--the moderates who had stood by the Government 
were surprised and indignant. What had been the use 
of all their loyal efforts?) What, above all, had been the 
use of the ignominy they had incurred among many of 
their countrymen, if, after all, the pass was to be handed 
over like that? The moderates, being Indians, expected 
a strong and firm hand to be flourished in a truly dramatic 
way. They could not understand Lord Lytton’s un- 
oriental gentleness and patience any more than Naaman 
appreciated the dull and colourless method by which 
Elisha proposed to cure Naaman’s leprosy, when he told 
him to wash in Jordan ;— 

“ But Naaman was wroth, and went away, and said, Behold, I 


——— 
thought, He will surely come out to me, and stand, and call exg 
name of the Lord his God, and strike his hand over the place, a 
recover the leper.” F 

There has certainly been—though we do not Oursel ye 
condemn Lord Lytton’s way on that account—an appreci. 
able transference of strength from the moderates to th 
extremists. Even Mr, Mitter, one of the moderai: 
Ministers who resigned after his defeat at the elections 
spoke in the debate on the side of the extremists, Thy, 
in the work of obstruction Bengal has gone even farther 
than the Central Provinces. No money at all for 4), 
Bengal Ministers, though in the Central Provinces th 
Ministers were voted the contemptuous remuneration ¢ 
half-a-crown each ! 

As compared with Mr. Gandhi Mr. Das seems to haye} 
fatal gift of success in obstruction. The difference }y. 
tween the methods of the two men is remarkable. Mr 
Gandhi the preacher of non-co-operation made of the ay 
of boycotting something that would have made an gj. 
fashioned Irishman laugh with derision. He would yo 
allow his followers to stand at the elections and the res, 
was that the political field was left for some time entire) 
to the moderates. He would not allow his followers (s) 
far as he could prevent them) to buy foreign cloth, and }y 
said that every Indian must weave his own cloth—with thy 
result that his strictest followers were worse clothed thay 
before, and the lJatitudinarians took no notice. But Mp 
Das, so far from leaving the elections alone, determined 
to fight them for all he was worth. He achieved a Swara. 
jist majority with the result we have seen, though what 
kind of muddle-headedness is required in order to descri}y 
the result as a victory we have not time to inquire. For 
obviously the date is postponed when the Indians cay 
offer to the world unchallengeable proof that they an 
_capable of assimilating parliamentary methods. For. 
| tunately for themselves they can do what they have jus! 
| done without incurring the odium of having pushed tly 
country into ruin, The Government will go on—only 
it will go on in a retarded state and not under the con- 
ditions which commend themselves to every serious mai 
who desires to see the Indians qualifying themselves for 
democracy. Mr. Das will not hear ringing in his ears th 
curses of suffering people who always turn their wrath 
upon the person responsible for a collapse of Government 
for there will be no collapse. That may be his consolatior 
when he finds out what he has really accomplished, though 
it will be a very slight consolation. 

Mr. Das’s organ, Forward, has published a statement 
in which he said, according to the Caleutta correspondent 
of the Times, “* Make no mistake. At the next elections 
all India will follow the lead of the Central Provinces 
|} and Bengal. We will destroy the sham Constitutio1 
| I would like events to move more rapidly, but I an 
|; not an anarchist.” Being asked if he admitted that 
there was an anarchist movement in Bengal le 
replied :— 





*“Undeubtedly, and a much more serious movement than the 
authorities realize. It is growing and increasing, and is difficult t 
suppress. I hope that Great Britain and India will get together and 
presently come to terms, for if the Swarajist movement fails » 


repression can possibly cope with the anarchy that is sure to rais 


itshead. Violence and disorder will reign supreme. The authorities 
do not realize that with the failure of the Swarajist movement the 
people will lose all faith in any form of constitutional methods. 
When that happens, what is left them but violent, anarchical, 
revolutionary methods ?’ 


That is a disguised threat but still a threat. Mr. Das 
says, in effect, that he knows of an anarchist move: 
ment in Bengal, and that the anarchy will break 
loose if the Swarajists are not given all that they 
demand. 

What will the attitude of the British Government be 





in these circumstances? Mr, Ramsay MacDonald has 
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already told us. : 
ty will be cowed by threats of foree or by obstruction 
designed to render government impossible. His Govern- 
ment will, therefore, support the authorities in India in 
iheir extremely distasteful task of withdrawing where 


par 


necessary t : 
have qualified themselves for self-government. As the 
extremists have chosen their issuc the Government here 
have 
though it is. 

Let us, however, look a little further ahead to the 


time when it has been ‘proved, as proved it will be, that 


power to paralyze the arm of Government. The extremists 


have often demanded a conference at which a substitute | 
| Roman Empire. 


for the Montagu-Chelmsford constitution shall be dis- 
cussed. Mr. Das himself has said again and again that 
he wants a federation of the Provinces with a Central 
Government having residuary powers. He postulates 
autonomy for all provinces and he would allow “ a certain 
control ” to the Central Government which might “ at 
first’ consist of a British Viceroy and a mixed Indian- 
British Council. Well, we do not share the great dread of 
such a Conference that is felt by many people. We never 
believed in the dyarchical system which we always 
We do not, there- 


thought to be confused and unstable. 
. ry 1 
The dyarchy 


fore, shrink from a as such. 
created the appearance of a national method of govern- 
ment, though it had no real right to eall itself national 
since it could not claim to speak in the name of the various 
races of India. What it did do was to make it certain 
that bodies claiming to be representative would try un- 
duly and precipitately to enlarge their powers or else 
to sulk, 

We would agree, therefore, when the right time comes, 
to a conference for discussing a new Constitution, pro- 
vided that certain inviolable principles were laid down in 


substitute 


advanee as the basis of negotiations. 

We would declare, for that the Central 
Government of the Federal Constitution should be pre- 
sided over by the Viceroy and that it should have sole and 
absolute authority over all military and naval forces in 


instance, 


India. 
Federation to possess armed forces or even so-called mili- 
tary police. The management of the railways, the Post 
Office and the waterways should also be in the hands of 
the Central Government. The interest on the Indian 
Debt would be guaranteed by the Central Government, 
and a suflicient revenue from taxation should be placed 
at the disposal of the Central Government to pay for the 
armed forces and Central Establishments. Differences 
between the States themselves and between any State 
and the Central Government would be settled judicially 
by a Supreme Court. The Central Government would 
have no right to interfere with the administration of any 
State except by judicial process. Those perhaps are 
the main conditions, though many similar or consequen- 
tial conditions are involved, upon which a federation of 
self-governing Indian States could be allowed to come 
into being. 

It is already clear that if we go on long enough with the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme the British nation will find 
itself in the position of being asked to maintain a great 


no choice but to meet them on that issue, unreal | 
| patience will be at an end, and all will be over. True, 


He has said that no British political | 


|THE LAST CHANCE FOR THE LEAGUE. 


T 


he means by which Indian politicians were to | 





can hardly be doubted that the session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations which opened 
at Geneva on Monday will settle, one way or the other, 
the fate of that If the League 


emerges no wider in constitution, no higher in authority, 


great organization. 


with no econerete task \ isibly undertaken, then the world’s 


| the framework of the League will persist, for no politician 


| 
| 


| power in 


will wish to incur the odium of the pious by kicking 


mad obstruction and even threats of anarchy have no} Over an institution impotent to interfere with his own 


| 
| schemes. 


But an end, inglorious and unnoticed, will 
come at last, as it came even to the long-lived Holy 


This particular session is crucial for a more specific 
reason than that the patience of the world is growing 
tired. So long as Conservative Governments were a 
the great Allied States it was clear that the 


PD 


| League, which is, after all, only the sum of the elements 


| that compose it, couk 








| Great 





mililary force in India only for the purpose of backing | 
some Indian oligarchy, whether Brahmin or Moslem or enthusiasm to it. And what, now that we may see it in 
something else. Such a thing would not be tolerated | the light of five years of existence, is in fact this League 


for a moment by decent opinion here. 
politicians want a British Army—as apparently they do 
to keep the peace in their proposed Federation till they 
are able to keep it for themselves, they can have it only 
on some such terms as we have suggested. 


| 
| 


lis not often used as the 


1 not be expected to assert itself 


very strongly. The attitude of France was hopelessly 
at variance with the principles of the League, and France 
to a large extent controlled its effective government. 
But, to-day, all that has changed. M. Herriot and 
Mr. MacDonald are the first Ministers of France and of 
Britain. Both pledged men.” 
Therefore, we can eliminate the question whether the Allied 
statesmen really wish to use the League. If it is in fact 
a possible instrument for the better conduct of inter- 
national affairs we may be confident that M. Herriot 
and Mr. MacDonald will make use of it. Thus, a new 
failure of the League will be clear proof of its own 
intrinsic worthlessness, and in that unhappy event it 
would be, we hold, the duty of every true seeker after 
peace to demand the dissolution of the League as cumber- 


are ** League 


ing the ground and so preventing the creation of some 
really eflicient, if more modest, international body with 
which to serve the ends of peace. 

What, then, is the character of the instrument which 
the Allied statesmen find ready to their hands? The 


It would be illegal for any of the States of the | League is admittedly defective in composition in that 


three of the great Powers of the world, America, Germany 
It is lacking in physical 
First, because no State 


and Russia, do not belong to it. 
authority and moral prestige. 
is willing to put its armed forces at the League’s disposal ; 
secondly, because the League has faced none of the 
innumerable and urgent major problems of Europe. 
That it has carried out much useful work of a secondary 
order, such as the Austrian and Hungarian schemes, 
and much minor work, such as the settlement of various 
fronticr disputes and the collection of uscful statistics, 
is true, but irrelevant. The major accusation against the 
League cannot be parried by such defences, for that 
organized hypoc- 


‘ 


accusation is the old and grave one of * 
risy.’ It is impossible to deny that the League very 
definitely lays claim to be a society of nations meeting in 
equality to settle their affairs without regard to pasi 
conflicts, ignorant of the idea of victor and vanquished. 
That is the sort of idea on which the whole propaganda 
of the League was based. In the belief that the League 
was an organization of that character millions of men and 
women all over the world gave their money and their 


If the Indian | Is it not beyond all doubt still quite simply an organization 
- | of those States which were victorious during the late War ? 


Phat it is not a particularly effective organization, and so 
' 


instrument of their will, is true, 


but the League is nut thus cleared of the accusation, 
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Let anyone who doubts this talk to any German or any 
citizen of one of the defeated nations, and he will realize 
their bitter disillusionment. He will realize that they 
do not in practice distinguish between the League and 
any other consultation or Conference of the Allies, and if 
he reflects he will see that this is inevitable, for the 
controlling personnel of the League Assembly has only 
differed from that of an Allied Conference in that the 
more important politicians did not trouble to attend. 

If, then, this is the League as it is to-day, what must 
be the policy of those who, like ourselves, believe 
passionately in the League ideal and are desperately 
anxious to sce peace in Europe? There are, we believe, 
two broad alternative policies that may be adopted for 
the reform and regeneration of the present League. 
(We are now for the moment assuming that the first 
half of this article is admitted, and that therefore the 
necessity for reform is common ground.) The first is 
a sincere effort to make the present League face up to 
its real tasks, such as disarmament and the outlawry 
of war. This policy is represented to-day by the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance and Guarantee. 
the best of the League as it is, forcing it to perform 


its functions and thus acquire authority and prestige. | 


It is a policy of building up a higher and more imposing 
structure on the present basis. Let us say at once that 
this is a policy from which nothing can be hoped. 

The other policy is to attempt not to complicate 
the mechanism of the League or impose new obligations 
and new duties on the existing body, but to concentrate 
on the reform of the constitution of the Society itself. 
Let us broaden, not raise. Let us stop wrangling on the 
exact obligations to each other that each member State 
must assume, and let us make a really determined effort 
to see that all the great States become members. 
obviously the League would not represent any group 
er coalition of Powers, but would represent the world 
as a whole. If that were accomplished and an earnest 
were given that the great Powers were going to put 
their major problems before the League, infinitely more 
would have been done than by the signing of the most 
elaborate guarantee pact imaginable. In practice, of 
course, this policy means a vigorous effort to get Germany 
and Russia into the League. We do not know what the 
attitude of the French delegation, or indeed of the 
British, is to this proposal. We do not know if 
Mr. MacDonald will mention it in his speech this week ; 
we do not know if it will be mentioned at all. But we 
believe it to be the one essential thing. 


In our opinion the British delegation should insist on 


It seeks to make | 


Then | 


samen lin 

bring up disarmament and 1: rit! y 
peace plans with any hop 
of success, but, in the meanwhile, the League must 
by broadening its basis, make itself fit for its great 
task when the time comes. If it will do this, we belieye 
that even yet, despite these five years of bitter dis 
appointment, the League may yet come near to realizing 
Wilson’s. great dream. . 
We have not touched on the question of American 
accession to the League, because we do not believe the 
time is yet ripe for it. Should the League succeed i. 
reconstituting itself on the basis we have Suggested, 
we do not belicve that there is the faintest danger of 
America remaining permanently outside it. On th 
other hand, if the League remains the sectional partisay 
body which it is to-day, there is no hope of obtaining 
American adhesion to it. , 
To sum up, we believe that Mr. MacDonald should 
| use the whole foree of the British delegation to ge 
the Assembly to send an invitation to Germany 
| at least to participate in the League as a Grea 
| Power with a seat on its Council, and he should mak, 
it clear that if this is refused, Great Britain, while not 
| necessarily, actually withdrawing from the League. 
ean take no further part in its proceedings until such ay 

invitation has been sent. 





IS UNEMPLOYMENT INEVITABLE? 

NHE causa causans of this article is a very interesting 
book,* and a very sincere book. If it is not a very 
conclusive book, that is, perhaps, more the fault of the 
subject than of the compilers. The work is a continua- 
| tion of the investigations embodied in The Third Winter 
| of Unemployment, which was published in 1923. This 
second volume is an analysis, or, perhaps, it would be 
better to use the military phrase and say “ appreciation 
of the situation’ as it is to-day. To this is added a 
forecast of the future. The distinguished men who mak 
| themselves responsible for the work are of high intcllectual 
as well as financial and industrial integrity. Also, they 
| are men who approach their subject not merely from 
| a desire to know, that is, in the cool, scientific spirit, 
but in the spirit of the wise and humane physician 
whose essential desire is to heal. But they have also 
in them the instinct of the physician who realizes that 
you cannot heal unless you know—unless you have 
observed the facts and are able to apply the foot-rule 
of logic to premises that are really accurate. Applying 
remedies to the body of the State is, indeed, very like 
applying remedies to the body natural. In both cases 











an invitation being sent to both Germany and Russia | yoyr logical conclusions may give terrible results if your 
to participate in the League with the status of Great | premises are unsound. If the physician diagnoses cancer 
Powers and a place on the Council. It is probable | 
that Russia would refuse this invitation, but it should | 
be made clear that it is left open for her to accept at 
any time. Germany, in her present mood, would, we 
believe, accept, and that in itself would be —- 
to change the whole character of the League. it , . . . 
° ea Oi ’ a een, Wan | The men who are playing the part of physicians in the 
Germany in it, : the fundamental reproach that the | present case and who sign the preface which introduces 
League was nothing but an organization of Allied States | ie len deacien tale etiiaen Bid of of thant 
would be gone. The whole character of the institution Major John Astor, M.P., the ei ia sropeietor of 
7, . ohae " ‘ 2 . if ’ — P . ’ : a <The - > athe "> 5 Ct 
would be changed, and its usefulness as an instrument | the Times, a man of sane and sound judgment, and also 
. a . > « “ oe « * 4 > < a 
of peace enormously increased. We do not think that M. a man who approaches a subject, not as an aieeedi 
° . ° . « < « a o> « PN ay ‘ « ’ 
Herriot, if he was firmly pressed, would resist the sending te Setieess Se cteiliniin t msi aa 
ka ic iia MR a | or to buttress the capitalist contention, or, again, 

; NE Rs any. an any case WC | defeat the Socialist view, but with a real desire to do 
believe that it is the duty of the British delegation to right and help the country. That tribute, indecd, is 
. AP F 7 ‘. sta — on re on — “7 hg Hs ? ? 
press for it with all its force. We agree with the apolo- due to all the signatories, and, therefore, I shall not 
gists for the League that there is no particular practical repeat it. Another signatory is Sir Arthur Bowley 
step which the present Assembly can take. Europe . = . “ 
must be allowed to settle down on the lines Jaid down at 
the London Conference before the League can hope to 


and calls in the surgeon it was probably the right thing 
to do—if there really was cancer. If it turns out, how- 
ever, that the diagnosis was wrong, and that it was nota 
case of a malignant growth, the physician may have 
done infinite harm. 











* Is Unemployment Inevitable 2? An Analysis and a Forecast. A 
continuation of the investigations embodied in The Third Winter 
of Unemployment, published in 1923. (Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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__ 
the well-known statistician. Then comes Mr. Robert Before I summarize the spirit of the book in this 
Grant, @ man well known and much trusted in the | respect, I must apologize to its authors. I admit that 
City. To afford him an opposite number, as it were, | I am going to use the language of caricature and may 


we find Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, an expert in social 
diagnosis and one whose good intent cannot possibly 
be challenged. Then come Mr. J. H. Jones, Mr. P. J. 
Pybus, Mr. D. Spring-Rice, and Mr. Stuart, all men 
eompetent and able to bring light and _ leading 
to their Inquiry. Finally, there is Mr. W. Layton, 
the well-known editor of the Economist, who acts as 
Chairman. His chief business in life is to understand 
and use trade facts and figures, and, week by week, 
to interpret them to a highly critical, experienced, and 
expert public. The Introduction points out that the 
book deals specially with the underlying causes of 
unemployment, and that the essays by experts, which 
form the main body of the work, discuss on one side the 
future prospects of Great Britain in general, and on the 
other the problem of the trade cycle. 
of essays deals with individual British industries. The 
third consists of essays .which are mainly statistical 
and are concerned with the future adult population of 
Great Britain, and the relation between cost of living 
and wages, and similar points. 

I must be mainly content to put up a signpost to 
a book of great value from al! the three points of view 
There is, however, one point which I 


just set forth. 
That is the question of 


desire to treat in more detail. 





The second group | 


not seem quite fair to a really good book, for I know that 
the world in general does not realize that caricature 
often shows not only sincere admiration but strong 
sympathy. With so much preface I will describe the 
general impression which the book gives me as to its 
authors’ views and aspirations on the gold standard. 
One hears the father addressing his unorthodox son: 
“My dear boy, don’t think that I don’t sympathize 
with your social and political aspirations. I do, most 
heartily ; but on such ground as this we must be very, 
very cautious, and look well before we leap. This matter 
of gold is a very difficult, not to say dangerous, business, 
and one wants, above all things, to be safe and steady, 
and not to indulge in rash actions or even rash fancies. 
When I was at Oxford I remember a man who thought 
himself a clever satirist attempting to put the views of 


| Jowett, the Master of Balliol, into a quatrain :— 


‘In a world full of sin and of quarrel. 
Of trouble, distraction and strife, 
It is best on the whole to be moral 
And lead a respectable life.’ 
The writer thought he was being funny, or, at any rate, 
sardonic ; but, as a matter of fact, I always thought, 


| and I believe Jowett would have thought so too, that 


| there was a great deal of good sense in the pocm. 


what effect the gold standard and the management of | 


the media of exchange, i.e., currency and credit, by Govern- 
ments or, 
banks, have upon that amazing phenomenon, the trade 
evele. 

The use and the abuse of gold as the standard of value 
and the base of the media of exchange are, in my belief, 
the key of the whole position. 
man of business can once get to understand what he is 
doing with gold and what gold is doing with him, and, 
again, what gold does, or is supposed to do, in the way 
of promoting that great function and oflice of exchange 
by which we commercially live, move and have our being, 


again, by semi-private authorities like the | 


When 
you cannot quite understand the why or wherefore, and 
that is the position in the religious and ethical world, as 
all sensible men realize, don’t rush about wildly and do 
mad things, but keep straight and steady. So with 
economics. The gold standard is there, and it has many 


| difficult and dangerous consequences, as all people who 


look into the matter must admit. But don't let us change 


| till we are quite certain that we have got the true remedy, 
| tn) . 


If the economist and | 


and so can lead economically a respectable life. After 


| all, and in spite of the obvious gibe to which one exposes 


| oneself, gold is respectable. 


he will have no more doubts, no more fears, and few | 


anxieties except in regard to the blindness of others 
and the easy way in which mankind gets befogged in 
its own thoughts and so loses touch with the tremendous 
moving column of fact and consequence. 

But I am getting near the brink of the precipice which 
affects all economic thought—the precipice of tran- 
secendentalism, and I must get to “ brass tacks.” In 


this matter of gold and the part it plays in the world, | 


the writers of Part I. of the book, or, rather, of the first 
four chapters which deal with the trade cycle, are excellent 
in that they avoid the transcendentalism of which I speak 
as a fascinating danger. They, no doubt, hold that 
those who go too close and look too much over the 
edge will get giddy, and so end by precipitating them- 


‘ought to wait till we get more light. 
inquire as much as ever you like, but don’t act till we 


t has for various reasons 
won the respect of mankind, and that respect is a very 
useful and important asset, and one which we should not 
throw away lightly or hastily, even though we may believe 
things are changing and that some day or other we shall 
not only have to get a new standard of value and new 
media of exchange, but shall be all the better for doing so. 

“In a word, I feel that difli- 
culties are well founded, but they are ‘previous,’ and 
men in business and in politics who are previous are 


your doubts and 


generally people who do themselves and the world little 
good. Anyway, I am sure that when you come to think 
the matter over quietly, you must agree with me that we 
Investigate and 
But, 


have reached something like certainty. though 


| . ° 3° . ° . 
| this must be our guiding principle, I, of course, fully 


selves into that intellectual limbo in which have perished | 


so many currency cranks. 
avoided, there is a certain lack of decision and of 
boldness in the speculations which tend to prevent the 
work being as useful as it might have been. The writers 


But, though this danger is | 
| fancies for facts. 


grapple with their subject not in the spirit of the bold | 


surgeon but rather in that of the man who thinks the 
case serious but is too doubtful of his own diagnosis to be 
bold. 


reminds one of the talk of a wise and moderate, reason- 


| 


The spirit, in fact, in which the book is written | 


able and sympathetic father to a son who has developed | 


religious doubts or is inclined to adopt, or has adopted, 
the tenets of some creed which, to the man of sincere 
mind but worldly prudence, often look like cither 
superstitions or pious fallacies. 


admit that we may be driven to act sooner than we should 
desire by some catastrophe. In that case, we must do 
what we can; but in the name of all that is wise, sensible, 
and reasonable, don’t let us rashly anticipate or mistake 
Don't let us drown prudence in passion. 
We want to take the right road, but it is far better to 
sit a little at the crossways, and try to make up our minds 
which is the right road than to rush down the left-hand 
road just because it looks green and pleasant, and we see 


| an attractive figure at the end of it beckoning to us to 


come on. Finally, members of a firm like ours must 
remember that they cannot indulge too zealously 
private predilections, however strong, honest, and sincere 


We have got to set an example to others, 


Ith 


they may be. 
and that ought to give us a great sense of responsibility. 
We may be perfectly willing to run risks for ourselves, 
and to put our last sixpence upon what we thunk is good 
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for ourselves and the human race, but we have no right 
to do this unless we are dead sure, &e., &e., &e.” 

If anyone reads the summary of conclusions in Chap- 
ter 8 of the First Part, I think he will agree that what I 
have made my imaginary father say in his Polonian 
oration is a fair caricature. I largely agree* with it 
myself. My chief criticism is that, though we ,have got 
to be very careful about taking the right road, it is quite 
possible to sit too long at the crossroads. Further, while 
we are sitting we must keep our minds specially active, 
and be examining the facts with a view to action. 

What we want is deep, honest, and, above all, practical 
inquiry into the uses of gold, both as a medium of exchange 
and as a standard of value. Next, we must inquire what 
substitutes there are for gold in both these respects. 
Thirdly, we must find out what are the dangers of adopting 
such substitutes. I personally believe that gold: has had 
its day and that at present we are sticking te a very 
expensive and ineffective organization of exchange, and 
one which has had a rather lurid past. Further, I believe 
firmly that the first nation which has the courage to 
abandon that system and to adopt new and reformed 
methods will greatly benefit thereby. Credit and cur- 
rency, whether written on paper or on the very expensive 
substance, gold, are not per se riches, but only the media 
of exchange. They are memoranda of barter} done or 
barters to do; but when these media of exchange are 
properly considered they are seen to suppose and so to 
rest upon goods produced or to be produced, i.e., on the 
process of production. These media of exchange have 
been called, and rightly called, the rolling-stock of 
commerce —the rolling-stock which enables exchanges to 
be made and goods delivered, and also calls the goods into 
existence. But the media have only one ultimate object, 
aim or use, and that is to convey goods in the meta- 
physical sphere as trucks and waggons convey them in 
the material world. 

Owing to an interesting and able, but outworn, device 
of the ancient world, the trucks or rolling-stock were, 
and still are, largely composed of gold. It has become a 
superstition indeed that at least one-fourth of that rolling 
stock must always be constructed of pure gold. “ Traders 
like to see it, especially savages and uncivilized people,” 
was the argument. Besides, the argument goes on, 
**Gold isa thing t! ~* people always want, and therefore ifa 
truck gets into some very distant place people will be quite 
glad to keep it there, and you can save the expense of 
bringing it back.” So argued men before the War, but 
of late the thing has become more and more of a super- 
The world is coming to realize that it is very 
bad economy to use this expensive metal for our trucks 
when paper treated in a particular way will perform the 
function quite as well and much more cheaply. Therefore, 
the proportion of gold used in the rolling-stock has 
dwindled rapidly in many countries and often is now only 
a tenth or fifteenth part of the truck. The exception, 
of course, is America, where men have grandiose ideas and 
not only like to have their rolling-stock made entirely of 
gold, but like to keep thousands and thousands of gold 
trucks in reserve cellars ready for an emergency or a 
grand gold Parade. It may be that this, after all, is a 
wise policy, but, at any rate, we here have never thought 
jt out, and I,in common with millions of other men in this 
country, want to see it carefully considered. We do 
not want to have anything in the way of rash action, 
but we want to have the problems that were discussed, 
and inadequately discussed, at the time of the Cunliffe 
Committee rediscussed in the light of new events. 

J hope my friends and colleagues among the authors 
of this book will not be annoyed at the somewhat peculiar 
nature of this criticism—one in which they may think 


stition. 


—$—— 
I have looked at Economic principles “ askance and 
strangely.” I can assure them that it is not from any 
want of proper respect for their work or because ] think 
I have a monopoly of understanding in these perilous field. 
I have not that “ strong con :eit of cleverness.” My whole 
object is to get people to attend to this vital problem 
and to strive to find a sound solution, and not to rezard 
trade cycles or their present treatment as inevitable, 
And here I am perfectly sure that I shall have the fyy 
sympathy of the writers of this book. So sure am I of 
this that I believe that, even if some of them may think 
that I have gone dangerously near to being frivolous op 
indiscreet, they will know that I realize the vast import- 
ance of the matter. After all, a journalist is bound to 
have something of the gadfly in him if he is to do any 
good, and may on occasion have to sting, as Socrates 
put it, a very noble horse into action. 


J. St. Loe Srraciey, 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY IMBROGLIO; 
AN INTERPRETATION, 
(From A CorRrESPONDENT.) 


FPXHE Press, London and local—every section of it, 
daily and weekly—has, for over a month, been 

brimming full of loud complaints and objurgations against 
the Southern Railway Company, their time-tables, 
services and withdrawal of facilities. It is no worked-up 
agitation by disgruntled and unreasonable residents on 
that railway’s system. 
outburst of strong and very generally felt indignation 
at what outwardly appears in many districts to be a 
complete paralysis of railway management. The exten 
and depth of the feeling in many southern seaside 
resorts has really to be experienced locally in order to 
be appreciated. The Southern Railway management is 
not, perhaps, if onlookers may judge, trimming its shij, 
in the most effective way to weather the storm by its 
attitude to complainants who, in many cases, are ex- 
pressing reasonable and legitimate grievances, frequently 
affecting most prejudicially their means of livelihood. 

Without a little personal experience, it 
impossible to realize the confusion and chaos that has 
overwhelmed the travelling public on parts of the Southem 
Railway. One evening, towards the end of July, th 
writer went to Victoria (S.E. and C. R.) at 7 p.m. to meet 
the important “limited” train arriving from Paris 
at 7.15 p.m. The train arrival board was silent as to 
its time of arrival, a station official directed him to go to 
the * Continental Inquiry Office ’” which, a notice showed, 
was at the other end of the station. Arrived there, at 
what was described as “ Continental Inquiry Oliice,” 
he found another notice said “ Continental Inquiry 
Oflice through Archway.” The archway turned out to 
be a hole through the wall into the Brighton Station. 
Arrived finally in the “ Continental Inquiry Office,” 
in the Brighton Station, he could find no one who knew 
anything about the Paris train—finally, the crowd of 
inquirers was told the train would be two to three hours 
late, as the steamer had not arrived in Dover, otherwise 
the oflice would have had information. On going down 
into the Chatham Station to make arrangements for 
the writer’s party (some of whom had intended going on 
to Scotland that evening) to stay the night in London, 
the writer found the Paris train had just come in ! 

Our friends are ascertain 
their trains by telephonic inquiry to the railway station. 
The Continental Inquiry Office of the Southern Railway 
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inefficiency, it is to be feared, with justification. One 
American visitor told the writer of his experiences and 
the latter determined to test them. For one and a 
half hour every ten minutes he rang up the Continental 
Inquiry Office at Victoria, first getting “ no reply,” then, 
after getting the Victoria Exchange supervisor to take 
the matter in hand, getting the same “no reply” until 
finally, after one and a half hour, he gave up the 


“ec 


attempt. 

What is the cause? The Southern lives on serving the 
public. Sir Herbert Walker, its manager, showed his 
efliciency and enterprise when directing the old South- 
Western Railway. His staff, who individually have 
shown themselves experts, have not suddenly become 
incompetent. In truth, what has happened to the 
Southern Railway is only what is going to happen to 
the other new railway groups in turn. Sir Erie Geddes’s 
grandiose scheme of railway grouping is, as practical 
men said it would, breaking down completely under the 
touchstone of experience. 

The old South-Eastern and Chatham Railway, the 
old London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, the 
old London and South-Western Railway were exceedingly 
well managed undertakings. They served the public to 
the latter’s satisfaction, though of course there was 
always, as there would be even if perfection existed, 
a certain amount of growling. Their systems had been 
built up—be it remembered under the national influence 
of economic circumstances—when the true interests of 
the travelling and trading public were not matters to 
be interpreted by a transient Minister of Transport. 
Why could not that satisfactory state of things have 
been suffered to continue? Thereby hangs the tale 
one of little consolation to the public. 

When the railways, of which the Government had 
taken possession during the War, and on which rates 
of wages during that period of possession had been 





nereased far above the general percentage of increase | 


1 | 
throughout the country, were about to be handed back | 


to the individual companies, it was obvious that arrange- 
ments had to be made for enabling the companies to 
increase their pre-War rates and Railways 
in the United Kingdom had their charges limited by 
These charges 


charges. 
pre-War schedules of maximum rates. 
had admittedly to be increased; in that traders were in 
agreement with the railway companies. 


Then Sir Eric Geddes, as Minister of Transport, appeared | 
on the scene, and took possession de facto, if not de jure. | 


Nothing so ordinary as continuing the principle of maxi- 
mum rates and charges, and increasing pre-War rates 
by the would accord with 


magnilicent conceptions. 


necessary percentage, 


system as an English anachronism, and introduce the 


American system of “ reasonable rates *’ whereby each 


individual rate would be fixed in the first instance, and, 
thereafter be 


necessary, ‘unfixed and 


every 
telixed * by a Rates Tribunal. 
age to the railway companies of this method 


“4 


year 


which 


his | 
He would sweep away the old | 


| Midland could approach the Goods Manager ; 


In return for the advan- | 


the railway companies did not want, for they were quite | 


$ 


ontent with the old procedure subject to a few amend- | 


ments—Sir Eric Geddes said he intended to insist on a 
This was to take the form of 


Mid? 


») quo for the public. 


breaking up the whole railway system of the country, | 


which trade and industry had grown up, and forming 


In time, the “ railway grouping,” the great monument 
to Sir Eric Geddes’s constructive genius, was completed, 
but while it remained a rhetorical erection Sir Eric, 
fortunately for himself, passed from the arena of public 
affairs and shed his responsibility. the 
railway companies are apparently hunting for in hot 
haste. At the recent Railway Rates inquiry concerned 
with the fixing of Sir Eric Geddes’s new standard rates, 
it was naturally expected that the railway companies 
would triumphantly the resulting 
from the grouping, but they have been left over to 
be produced, if any can be unearthed, at a later stage 
The truth is, these vaunted economies 


The economies 


parade economics 


of the proceedings. 
existed as figments of Sir Eric’s richly endowed imagina- 
tion. As to the increased facilities and convenience to 
the public, experience has now shown that they are to be 
found in the kind of unhappy experience which has 
fallen upon the travellers by the Southern Railway. 

That this would be so was well foreseen by the majority 
of the experienced directors and railway 
Many of them said ‘ We think nationalization would be 
less disastrous.” But they were forced into this corner 
by the Government acting on Sir Eric Geddes’s advice. 
They could only get increased charging powers by accept- 
ing grouping; so to obtain the former they had to swallow 
the latter. 

Grouping is proving an unfortunate and expensive 
means of gratifying the ambition of a Cabinet Minister. 
In France and Germany the railways were from the 
beginning laid out on a comprehensive plan, thus pre- 
venting unnecessary competition, and assuring a minimum 
of constructional cost if not a maximum of facilities. 
But in the United Kingdom the railways, like Topsy, 
have growed, and the form of their evolution has been 
constantly moulded by the pressure of economic forces. 
Under such 
serics of important local systems on the English model 
into an entirely different type like the French or German, 
evolved under wholly different circumstances. It is 
surprising how closely the various railway systems in 
this country and reflected, the 
economie importance of their respective districts. 


managers, 


conditions it is impossible to convert a 


were bound up in, 

So much is this the case that for operating purposes the 
new railway groups have been compelled to maintain 
as practically distinct parts of their systems the original 
railways which were made constituent the 
A practical proof that true amalgamation is 
impossible. And if that be 
railway men will admit, the saddest thing is that all the 
countervailing advantages have been swept away. On 
a railway, especially like the Midland, there was great 
patriotism for the even the platform 
staffs. That has all gone ; five minutes’ conversation with 
a St. Paneras porter will prove it. The traders on the 
they knew 


parts of 


group. 


a disadvantage, which few 


amongst 


line 


him and they could make a deal ;_ now he is only a subordi- 


nate divisional ollicer of the L.M.S.R. The Chief Goods 
Manager of the L.M.S.R. is not in Derby. He is a 
stranger, with no interest in Derby, not particularly 
concerned in maintaining the old local relationship of 
friendliness and intercourse which formerly existed 
between the Derby Goods Manager and his local traders. 


econonies mythical 


the and 
conveniences and facilities promised so lavishly by Sir 


As against imaginary 


great railway groups out of the disjointed fragments. | Eric Geddes in glowing terms, as the immediate offspring 

In the end, Sir Eric Geddes, with the assistance of Mr. | of his own invention of grouping, there has been inflicted 
Lloyd George, got his way —a way neither traders nor | very scrious injury on the public. The old esprit de corps 
railway companies desired, It was toresult in stupendous | that formerly existed on a railway, both among the 
onomies for the railway companies, so Sir Eric Geddes salaried staff and the wages staff, has gone. That is a 
said, and a most valuable increase of convenience and | definite though intangible loss in cfliciency representing 
lacilities for the travelling public. | a substantial increase in the cost of transport, ‘The good 
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relationship between railway official and trader has been 
sadly impaired, because the trader, and small blame to 
him, does not believe, and will never be made to believe, 
in the justice and equity of the new-fangled rates system. 
Towns and districts which formerly enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of chief traflic points on their old railway are now 
relegated, with all the attendant disadvantages, into a 
subordinate position in the new group railway. Dis- 
parities between fares and facilities from two competing 
towns and, say, London, which did not matter so much 
when the two towns were on separate railways, have 
become inexcusable differences in treatment now that 
the towns are on the same railway. I could go on at 
length. 

You cannot by Act of Parliament, or ukase of the 
Minister of Transport, construct a new constitution or a 
new body for a railway, which the economic requirements 
of its district have moulded in a certain form, without 
upsetting the whole district. For this reason, justice 
should be done to the Southern Railway Company. It 





is the unhappy sport of adverse circumstances for which | 


it is not responsible. Sir Herbert Walker has merely 
been the first railway manager to summon up enough 
courage to advance along the trail which, in the best 


| against the making of friends. 


pioneer fashion, Sir Erie Geddes has blazed for every | 


railway manager. Does anyone think Sir Herbert 


| very amusing to divide the world into types. 


Walker contemplates with equanimity the traflic leaving | 


his railway literally in tens of thousands, and going to 
the road? The Dunlop Rubber Company, of which Sir 
Erie Geddes is now the distinguished Chairman, can do 
so—not the Southern Railway Company. 


CHARM AND CHARMINGNESS. 
ee is not charm, It is something 


much less rare and perhaps newer. There are 
surely more charming people than ever there were, but 
with charm in any true sense of the word we do not 
have to count much. Real charm is an enchantment, 
sometimes delightful, occasionally sinister and seldom 
without an element of fear. To take an extreme 
instance—Swift had charm. He was not charming! 
One seldom sees to-day a person who can take his or 
her world off its feet, laugh at reason, destroy prejudice, 
and bind opponents as though it were by an incantation. 
There have been many such and there still are a few, 
but one may live a long life and not meet one. Life is 
so vivid now, it would take a very strong spell to put 
us to sleep. We tend to sigh for freedom before the 
potion has taken full effect, and once free we determine 
upon resistance. 

Charm is a gift on a level with genius. Charmingness, 
on the other hand, is no more than a pretty talent— 
may even sometimes be suspected of being no more 
than an accomplishment. Probably, like all accom- 
plishments, if it is to be of much use it must have 
talent at the back of it. Certainly the man born with 
it is born to fortune. He almost must be happy, and 
he is likely to be fairly good. It is obviously possible 
to have as much charm as Mary Queen of Scots herself 
and yet break at least cight or nine of the ten com- 
mandments, but the charming person has no such evil 
chance. One or two he can defy at the most—unscelfish 
he must be, and that quality makes a rickety foundation 
for roguery in any form. The egoist can have charm, 
but he cannot be charming. The egoist with charm may 
or may not be socially fearless; the charming man or 
woman must be without the faintest desire to give pain 
It is an odd thing that in our present sophisticated 
social life a good many savage qualities appear. Many 
people who would not do the slightest physical harm to 


swect or 





—<—$$$—— 
man or beast love to make others afraid of them by 
word of mouth, and, in their turn, go in fear of others 
hiding behind shields and carrying weapons as if ju 
lived before the world was properly policed. Charming 
people are civilized, however. They never do these 
things, and when they get hurt, which is seldom, they 
take it for an accident. A bolt from the blue has passed 
near and grazed them. They perhaps complain of the 
smart, but they have no instinct to fix the responsibility, 

Priggish as the conclusion may sound, it is difficult 
in face of the evidence, to deny that charming people 
owe most of their influence to their moral qualities. More 
often than not their mental capacity, though never inferior. 
is not above the average. The strangest thing about 
them is that they are not what is called clever, only 
adaptable. A charming boy—or a charming old may 
for that matter—will get the hearty good word of ay 
old philosopher or a young man of letters, or a middle 
aged stockbroker, or an able workman, or a shrewd 
woman of the world. All in their own way are “ too 
clever ” for him, but he can reach a hand to each ani 
steal their regard. We think it might be argued that 
both in men and women too strong a mentality militates 
It is a great temptation 
to clever people to classify their acquaintance. It js 
The gam 
is not altogether a “ fancy ” one. There are types, and 
men and women do fall into them. There are obviously 
the great divisions of the Rich, the Poor, the Young and 
the Old, and each division can be endlessly divided. 
As a rule, clever people tend to mark them off with th 
deep lines of satire. Many people when not talking 
philosophy or politics never allude to any group of 
people outside those they live among without satire, 
bitter, according to their character. The 
charming people are blind to these divisions. They 
never confine their sympathies to one gencration, nor 
one class of society, nor one section of that one class, 
not bécause they think it wrong or 
but because the personality of each man or woman 
they meet, even for a few minutes, makes so deep an 
impression upon them that they do 
* place ” him or her at all. They can no more see the 
group likeness so patent to others than a man can se 
likenesses between his own children. We do not mean 
that they are so silly as to be oblivious of age and 
position, but it is not ever the first thing which strikes 
them. Again, very strong-minded people, in the best 
sense of the word, are almost always shy. ‘The very 
fact that they have this capacity to classify the world 
increases their inner shyness. It surrounds them with 
forcigners—foreigners whose peculiarities they love to 
study, but whom they simply cannot take to their hearts. 


absurd to do s0, 


not consciously 


It would be a horrible world if there were no charming 
people in it, but as one thinks of those one knows one 
is obliged to ask oneself whether they ever attain to 
anything very great. Are the best people, the truest 
friends, the sterling characters, the “ rocks ” 
ever altogether charming? Do they ever have every 
man’s hand in their favour and go everywhere with 
a natural introduction? Just now and then, without 
a doubt. All experienced people have known a few, 
both men and women, in every class of life. So true 
is this that we believe almost every man’s judgment 
of life and the world is strongly biased by the friendship 
or the recollection of such individuals. “It is an unhappy, 
unjust world!” they say to themselves; “ but yet it is 
not true to say so! Look at So-and-so. What a saint 
he was! and what good (or bad) luck he had, and what 
a happy life he led, surrounded by kindness from start 
to finish ! 2 
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AJ] the same, as a rule, universally acknowledged | the lives and books of those mentioned in these lists will be 


charmingness gocs with a certain superficiality. It pre- 
cludes, not always but more often than not, the capacity 
for great suffering, for many kinds of humour and for the 
specialization necessary to any great undertaking some- 
times necessary to the grinding pursuit of duty. The 
clement of risk seems always to hang about the greatest 
characters. We this we say of some 
child that he has “ great possibilities.” These “ possi- 
pilities,’ both for good and evil, “ charmingness ” 

rather to preclude. The pleasantest people keep upon 
the level road and as a rule know nothing of the heights 


suggest when 


secms 


and depths ; 
others, is the sweet security of their disposition ! 


BOOK COLLECTORS’ NOTES. 


————S 


THE OF THE “NINETIES.” 

(This is the sixth of a series of monthly articles intended to 
interest book collectors, and having special reference to the work 
of the First Edilion Club.) 


BOOKS 


Aurnoven Mr. Michael Sadleir’s volume Ewcursions in Vic- 
torian Bibliography has expedited a revival of 
** Vietorians,” and their books issued in parts now adorn and 
disfigure the shelves of collectors able to afford the luxury 
of leather cases, the books of the ‘* Nineties’ continue to 
exert a powerful attraction for those who prefer the books 
of yesterday to those of the day before. Collected by many, 
they are diflicult to find and not cheap when found. I think 
that interest in the books of that final decade of the last century 
will never quite dic, for they have the justification of their 
own temperamental charm, and the virtue of belonging 
to a recognizable period, when all the world was old—a 
time of minor masters whose fame rests on few books. The 
artificiality of the time is reflected even in the appearance 
of its books, but this, by giving a thread to string them on 
adds to the collector’s pleasures. 

There is too little bibliographical material available con- 
cerning that time, and too much “ fine writing.” An attempt 
is now being made by some members of the First Edition Club 
to consolidate in one vast volume all that can be ascertained, 
before it is too late and the knowledge be lost, coneerning the 
*‘ Nineties.” The book is to contain 
accurate, bibli- 


books and men of the 


brief biographical notes, and complete 





but oh, how delightful, for themselves and | 


interest in | 


|; which they are amply paid. 


ographies of all the men who made, and were, the movement. | 


it is easier to taik of the ** Nineties ’’ period than to define it. 
It can partly be identified as the final flare up of the great 
Victorian compromise, but from the ashes, what grew? Most 
of its makers passed on to other things. It was an inspired 
who was the grandfather 


movement inspired by Pater, 
exploited. 

The principal figures of the movement, all well known, 
were Aubrey Beardsley, Charles Conder, Hubert Crackan- 
thorpe, Max Beerbohm, Lord Alfred Douglas, Ernest Dowson, 
Father John Gray, Lionel Johnson, Walter Pater, Arthur 
Symons and Oscar Wilde. Bibliographies of the work of 
most of these ‘ artists” exist, but lack completeness. 
wholly of, the movement includes Grant Allen, John Davidson 
Kenneth Grahame, Hienry Harland, Arthur Machen, Stephen 
Phillips, T. W. Rolleston, A. EK. Housman, John Addington 
Symonds, Francis Thompson, Laurence Housman, John 
Todhunter, J. MeN. Whistler, George Moore, Lord de Tabley, 
and W. B. Yeats. 

Of lesser writers more truly representative of the period 
may be named Francis Adams, J. Y. F. Cooke, Olive Custance, 
Rudolf Direks, Norman Gale, Ella d’Arey, Baron Corvo, 
Perey Hemingway, H. D. Lowry, Vincent O'Sullivan, W. T. 
Peters, Victor Plarr, William Platt, Dollie and Ernest Radford, 
Robert Ross, Erie Count Stenbock, G. S. Street, H. D. Traill, 
J. A. Noble, Frederic Wedmore, and Theodore Wratislaw, 

Information which is not already public property concerning 


welcomed by those now engaged in research on this subject. 
Particularly do I wish to get into touch with readers who 
have made collections of the books of any of the writers @% 
be dealt with; and I shall be grateful for reminders of 
important and even unimportant omissions from the list. 

Readers of this column who visited the Exhibition of the 
Printed Work of Claud Lovat Fraser, recently held at the 
First Edition Club, may be interested to know that sixty- 
three designs which the artist prepared as decorations for 
Mr. Housman’s A Shropshire Lad, and whieh have never been 
used, are now to be published separately by the Club. The 
volume is to be specially printed on Perusia paper, hand-dyed 
yellow, and bound in paper boards from a Lovat Fraser design 
used for the first time on the book. Of the edition of 500 
copies all the copies not reserved for members of the Club 
are already subscribed by the booksellers, and those interested 
should not lose time in securing a copy. 

The Club will also issue in the Autumn Ten Tales, by 
Ambrose Bierce, which have never previously appeared in 
book form in this country. A. J. A. SyMONs. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
oaeslliabitataniit 
THE CAUSATION OF CANCER. 
[To the Editor of the Spectatonr.] 
Sir,—I think I can best serve the propaganda which your 
you 


LETTERS 


paper is spreading with so much suceess by sending 
the account of a lady’s education at a first rate establishment. 
It illustrates in a most striking manner the hopeless ignorance 
of the educationist as to the functions of the body and their 
bearing on the health of the individual. I do not know 
whether to regard it as ludicrous or criminal. ‘These are the 
people to whom we entrust the care of our children, for 
The much reviled Wackford 
Squeers was a paragon of wisdom as compared with them. 
Ife had the intelligence to realize the importance of combating 
constipation, the chief obstacle to the perfect functioning 
of the brain. I have just returned from a visit to Jamaica, 
where I studied the diet and habits of the One 
could not but be struck by the beautiful shape and carriage 
of the negro women, their appearance of health and happiness, 
and their vast superiority to the victims of our so called 
civilization. The regularity of their habits is, of course, 
due to the fact that they cat such a quantity of fruit and 
green food. I trust that the effort that is now being made 
to render such food more abundant and more popular will 
obtain the success it deserves. 

In Mr. Barker's excellent work it is clearly demonstrated 
that all gastro-intestinal disorders and cancer are due to 


native. 


| the faulty food and habits of civilization and that these 


. 5 | dition. 
of it, and supplied most of the new ideas which the movement | 


troubles do not exist in natives living in their normal con- 
I trust you will continue to assist this movement 
and carry it to a successful issue. It is by far the greatest 
problem of the present day.—I am, Sir, &c., 
21 Cavendish Square, W.1. W. ArsutTunot LANE. 
[We regret that we are unable to print the long memo- 
randum which describes a lady’s recollections of her treat- 


ment at school. It is really appalling reading. Constipation 


| was habitual among the girls, and neither dict nor the time 
‘ : aie , table was directed in any way whatsoever towards relict.— 
Another class of writers who participated in, but were not 


Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sm,—My appeal in the Speciator has brought me a number 
of valuable letters, most of which confirm my theory that 
caneer is due to chronic poisoning and vitamine starvation, 
A retired printer has written to me as follows :— 

“IT was born in June, 1858, and from my earliest recollection 
L havo been costive. J] have taken pulls, &c., twice and thrice a 
week for years. Ever since I was a child | have had hot curr 9 
chutneys, pickles, &c. I have eaten curry till the perspiration 


has stood out on my forehead. ‘The same may be said of the 
other poisonous stuff. For years 1 had a most terribk bad set 
of teeth, and about thirty years ago had a ragged tooth which 
caused tongue to become ulcerated. This lasted for some 


my 
considerable time until 1 mustered up enough courage to have 
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the tooth extracted. I seldom if ever took vegetables, eating 
bread. About thirteen years ago my eyesight failed me and | 


could not distinguish night from day. | consulted Dr. Hosford, 
of the Temperance Hospital, N.W., and he was horrified at my 


tecth. He told my wife to take me and have all my teeth removed, 
which was done. He then informed me [ was suffering from 


septic poisoning. I attended the hospital for some time and am 
pleased to say my sight returned. 

In tho year 1913 a very small white pimple appeared on the 
centre of my tongue and, having occasion to consult my doctor, 
he informed me of the serious condition of it. He tried for about 
six months to remove this pimple without success. So T thought 
I would go to a hospital. Well, I went to the Mouth Hospital, 
Fitzroy Square, W.C., and there saw a Dr. Jones. He told me 
almost word for word the same as my doctor and warned me of 
the consequences. 1 attended this hospital for about six years, 
having my tongue cauterized once a fortnight, but without success. 
After so long a trial, I consulted a Harley Street doctor, and he 
advised me to go to the London Hospital, Whitechapel. I did 
as he advised. Mr. Walton saw me and he stated that I had 
gone there just in time to save my life. I was an in-patient for 
twelve weeks, and in that time had best part of my tongue removed 
and the glands taken from my throat. Now I am pleased to say 
that since that time I have enjoyed the best of health. 1 often 
am examined by a doctor, and he is of the opinion that [ am free 
of cancer. All my life 1 have been a moderate drinker of stout 
and ale, but never had spirits, except as a medicine. I have been 
a smoker since a youth, always using a pipe. In my youthful days, 
about 1879, unfortunately, | had a chancre and went to a quack 
instead of going to a hospital.” ‘ 

In a subsequent letter, the writer informed me that the 
bread he used to take was white bread and that he took 
such a lot of pills that they caused haemorrhage. The man 
had been poisoned for decades by terribly septic teeth and 
constipation. The two seem frequently to go hand in hand. 
Besides, he was vitamine-starved to an extreme degree. 
In his case, cancer was preceded by chronic poisoning and 
vitamine starvation during the usual period of about 
twenty years. This case was obviously not merely one of 
smoker's cancer of the tongue but a case of syphilitic smoker's 
cancer of the tongue. The matter was more complicated. 
There was general poisoning and vitamine starvation. 

A gentleman writing from St. Leonards tells me :— 

‘“ A friend of mine, a man | knew intimately, died at the age 
of fifty-six with cancer of the liver. He was a life-long teetotaller, 
but he liked a geod dinner and drank plenty of mineral water. 
He was rather a bilious subject and took aperients frequently.” 


Cancer rarely originates in the liver. Liver cancer starts 
as a rule in the bowel, invades the liver and forms a large 
growth in that organ. His bilious appearance proclaimed 
that he was highly toxic, that he suffered from chronic 
poisoning due to constipation. Very likely he suffered from 
toxaemia since his early youth. 

A lady, writing from Lincoln, tells me :— 

“IT should like to draw your attention to some facts about coal 

miners. During the last quarter of the nineteenth century my 
sister's husband was vicar of colliery parishes in Staffordshire on 
Cannock Chase. From about 1870-1894, his wife noticed how few, 
if any, cases of cancer were to be found among the coal miners, 
and at last, about 1893, she got permission to examine the Registers 
f Death in the Cannock Union, which fully confirmed what she 
had observed. I drew the attention of Dr. J. S. Haidane, F.R.S., 
the Director of the Doncaster Coal Owners Research Laboratory, 
to this. In a courteous reply, May 19th, 1919, he wrote: ‘On 
going through the Registrar General's statistics as to the causes 
of deaths in old colliers, | was struck by the unusually low pro- 
portion of deaths from cancer.’ This is very striking, and seems 
to open an avenue for investigation.” 
The letter is indeed very striking, end I am communicating 
with Professor Haldane. The facts, if correct, and they 
appear to be correct, strongly confirm my contention that 
~ancer is due to chronic poisoning and to vitamine starvation. 
Colliery work is very arduous and the men labour fer hours 
in a stooping attitude. Work done in that attitude is the 
finest means known for promoting the activity of the bowels. 
There cannot be much constipation among the colliers who 
relieve themselves freely in the workings whenever they 
feel the They have the habit of squatting on the 
ground when taking rest, which again promotes peristalsis. 
Besides, the poisons in their blood are freely eliminated by 
profuse perspiration. Lastly, in the colliery districts, allot- 
ments are particularly frequent. 
to grow vegetables and fruit. 

I hope that other readers of the Spectator will come forward 
and add important evidence to the valuable information 
already received.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Albion Lodge, Fortis Green, 

Least Finchicy, N. 2. 


need. 


J. Exvuis Barker. 


Almost every collier seems | 
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PROTECTION AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—In the Spectator for May 17th you were good cnough to 
publish a letter, in which I ventured to make the suggest, n, 
based upon certain little-noticed remarks of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in opening the Budget, that next Year, if 
the Government survives, the Chancellor, in spite of his own 
past record, and the record of the Labour Party, intends to 
bring in a Protectionist Budget, howsoever the fact is disguised, 
May I now draw your readers’ attention to the following signs 
and portents ? 

Mr. Graham, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, js 
reported in the Morning Post for August 19th as having stated 
in a speech at the Summer School of the Independent Laboyy 

arty on the previous day that :— 


SOCIALIST 


“He thought prima facie that it was undesirable to allow any 
industry to go under, and accordingly a case might arise for 4 
definite subsidy to a weak industry. It might take the form ¢{ 
State assistance, a special bonus or gifts at the hands of the com 
munity. Any artificial help of that kind must clearly be limited and 
accompanied by safeguards,” 

Again :— 

‘** Mr. Graham said he was inclined personally to say that it would 
probably pay us for the time being to help an industry by way of 
subsidy. There was nothing inconsistent in that, either with the 
best economic practice or with Socialist practice or doctrine, provided 
there were definite safeguards,” 

Finally, we read :— 

‘** In the course of questions Mr. Graham was asked if he would 
include a tariff as one of the subsidies he had spoken of. Mr 
Graham said that, generally speaking, he would not. The Socialist 
Party, generally speaking, was a Free Trade movement, but he h« ped 
they were not slaves to doctrine. He believed on balance that 
Free Trade was the better system for our country. ‘* I do not, how- 
ever,” continued Mr. Graham, “ rule out the possibilities of a tariff 
in certain circumstances. I have often thought in my own mind 
that a tariff is more or less possible in certain definite spheres. It is 
possible also in other spheres which we want definitely to stop.” 
Mr. Graham, in conclusion, referred to his having ** discovered 
on the Socialist back benches, where all true moderation 
resides, a powerful Tariff Reform party.” 

On August 20th, in the Evening Slandard, there appeared 
almost simultaneously an interview with Mr. Snowden, Mr. 
Grahanv’s chief at the Treasury. He is stated to have said, 
inter alia :— 

“My warning in the Manchester Guardian to the British com- 
mercial interests, particularly the textile and iron trades, was not 
against fair conditions of international trade, but the danger from 
the proposed commercial treaty between France and Germany. This 
draft agreement proposes to compel Germany to admit imports 
from Alsace-Lorraine free of duty, goods which are in keen ccmpe 
tition with similar British manufactures. British goods entering 
Germany would be subject to a very high tariff. It is to us an unfair 
and one-sided advantage which L had in mind, and which, if carried 
through, will undoubtedly be disastrous to many British interests.” 
This warning, be it observed, first appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian, and was primarily addressed to the Free Trade 
stronghold. It may also explain Mr. Graham’s remark about 
* other spheres which we want definitely to stop.” 

In conclusion, are we wrong in supposing that in what was 
onee called ** Fair trade * and in what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer deseribes as France’s “ unfair and one-sided ad- 
vantage ” will be found the necessary pretext for the change in 
the Government’s economic policy ? And as for the effeet 
upon internal policies, let the Government survive until April 
and bring in a Protectionist Budget, and it cannot be thrown 
out next year in the ordinary course of events, having dished 
the other parties in turn. To have stolen the clothes of the 
Whigs is so obvious and ancient a tactic that the Whigs have 
become very blind to it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Haroip P, Cooke, 

Clevelands, Lyndewode Road, Cambridge. 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND MR. DAVIS. 

[Vo the Editor of the Srecratonr.| 

Sir,—As a subscriber to the Spectator for more than twenty 
years and a diligent reader thereof, I wish to protest for many 
other American readers of the Spectator, no less than tor 
myself, against Mr. Frank R. Kent’s comparison of Mr. 
Coolidge with Mr. Davis in your issue of August 2nd. While 
Mr. Coolidge is described by Mr. Kent as * not a big man, 

he f : ‘ 
Mr. Davis is described as a man of “ transcendent ability, 
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to the same effect. The animus of this is | without a substantial loan the process of reconstruction 


and much more | 
evident enough to an American. Mr. Kent 1s 


porn, and to the enthusiastic Southerner nothing is 
obnoxious than the special Yankee type which Mr. Coolidge 
peculiarly is. On the other hand, Mr. Davis Is a Southerner, 
h a Southerner, in his personal charm and in various 


Southern 
more 


very muc 
impulsive inconsistencies of his career. 

Mr. Kent’s animus comes out more markedly in this state- 
ment: ‘ The Cleveland Convention that nominated him 
was a cold storage reactionary affair, completely dominated 
py the stand-pat New England interests. So absurd is 
this statement that Mr. Kent himself would see its absurdity 
were he not obsessed by Southern prejudice. When a man 
js chosen by popular primaries in which thousands on thous- 
ands of voters take part, primaries extending from the Atlantic 
¢ ‘ ° 9 ° 
to the Pacific, primaries in which Coolidge’s competitor 
was a man of great popularity, Roosevelt's old friend and 
running mate in 1912 (Senator Hiram Johnson), with a result 
that was practical unanimity for Coolidge, the charge of 
“domination” by ‘“* New England interests” is obviously 
foolish. 

Without in any way belittling the culture conceded to Mr. 
Davis, it must also be conceded that Mr. Coolidge, a graduate 
of Amherst College, started in life with a sounder cultural 
beginning than did Mr. Davis, the graduate of a parochial 
Virginia college. What Mr. Coolidge’s college status was 
mav be left to the judgment of his classmate, Mr. Dwight 
Morrow of the Morgan firm, personally known in Europe 
as an international financier, who in college days predicted 
for Coolidge the most distinguished career of any member 
of their class. 

Of Mr. Coolidge’s quality when called upon as Governor 
of Massachusetts to express high thought on a great occasion, 
I will quote from his tribute at the 1920 Tercentenary : 

“Three centuries ago to-day the Pilgrims of the ‘Mayflower’ 
made final landing at Plymouth Rock. . There was among 
them small trace of the vanities of life. They came undecked 
with orders of nobility. They were not children of fortune but 
of tribulation. Persecution, not preference, brought them hither ; 
but it was a persecution in which they found a stern satisfaction. 
They cared little for titles, still less for the goods of this earth, 
but for an idea they would die. Measured by the standards of 
men of their time they were the humble of the earth. Measured 
by later accomplishments they were the mighty. In appearance 
weak and persecuted they came—rejected, despised, an insignificant 
band; in reality strong and independent, a mighty host, of whom 
the world was not worthy, destined to free mankind.” 

That tribute has the strength and simplicity of Lincoln.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Artuur R. KIMBALL. 
175 Grove Sireet, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
August 17th. 


“RUSSIA AND COMMON’ SENSE.” 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.]| 
Sm,—In your article, ‘“* Russia and Common Sense,” which 
appeared in the issue of August 16th, you very correctly 
suggested that the re-establishment of the Russian market 
was the necessary keystone in the arch of European pros- 


perity. I also think that you are essentially right in linking 
up the question of the successful operation of the Dawes 
scheme with the restoration of the German export trade 


which, confronted as it is by tariff walls in the West, could 
still find the necessary outlet eastward if Russia succeeded 
in restoring her pre-War cconomic status. 


In the reeently published exhaustive examination of the | 


Russian problem by the American Institute of Economies, the 
Writers justly maintain that the economic recovery of Russia 
is dependent upon (1) the substantial stabilization of her 
currency, and (2) the granting and efficient application of 
loans for the reconstruction of her agriculture, industry and 
transportation. The first of conditions, viz., the 
stabilization of currency, was effected without foreign assist- 
ance, and the monetary reform has so far proceeded with 
complete success, a fact which has been admitted by many 
competent investigators. It now remains to fulfil the other 
fundamental condition, viz., to enable Russia to obtain a 
foreign loan upon the most favourable conditions as to 
interest, which can in effect best be done by attaching to 
it a Government guarantee. Whilst the revival of Russian 
mdustry in the last two years, and particularly since October, 
1923, has been very marked, there can be no doubt that 


these 








cannot be but very slow and painful. 

It has been widely alleged, again, since the signing of the 
British-Soviet Treaties, that the economic recovery of Russia 
is of no particular moment to Great Britain, thus re-echoing 
the fallacious dictum of the Genoa Conference Memorandum 
that “trade, like water, finds new channels when the older 
channels are blocked,” and reiterating the equally misleading 
deductions drawn from the direct trade between Great Britain 
and Russia before the War. As you pointed out in your article, 
however, in those days Russia was Germany’s largest single 
customer, whilst Germany was the largest customer of Great 
Britain. Russo-German trade, in fact, made possible Anglo- 
German trade. Yet this is only part of the truth, for what 
is true in regard to Russo-German trade is also true of Russia’s 
trade with other countries, which was and still is an indis- 
pensable factor in promoting trade between these countries 
and Great Britain. The granting of a loan to Russia is, 
in fact, not merely the sine qua non of Russia’s early economic 
rehabilitation, but it is the indispensable condition also 
for the restoration of Great Britain’s foreign trade and the 
re-establishment of economic equilibrium throughout the 
world. 

There has been a good deal of controversy lately around the 
question of the Bank Rate. The advantages which “ dear 
money ”’ would bring about in reducing prices, with the con- 
sequent restoration of the old parity of the posznd with the 
dollar, have been weighed against the obvious disadvantages 
which the raising of the Bank Rate would entail in checking 
production at a time when there is no danger of a boom, 
when it is, in fact, of paramount importance that no impedi- 
ment should be placed in the way of recovery and when 
unemployment is still one of the disturbing questions of 
the day. 

On the grounds, probably, that it is “‘ better to wait for 
the sunrise than to dash frantically eastwards in an endeavour 
to meet it half way,’’ the Bank of England seems to have 
settled down for a time to watch events, in the pious hope 
that prices in the U.S.A. may rise substantially without 
promoting a similar action on the part of prices in Great 
Britain. But what will the trend of prices be in the U.S.A. ? 
A rise was expected in June but an actual fall took place 
from 133.5, the May index number (Bradstreets), to 132.7. 
In July the index number rose to 137.0, i.e., approximately 
to the March level, but at the same time the United Kingdom 
index figure (Statist) rose from 160.4 to 162.8. It is, however, 
I think, a widely accepted view that a reduction in the cost 
of living in Great Britain would be an unmitigated blessing 
if it could be brought about by other means than the restric- 
tion of credit. America supplies Great Britain with raw 
materials and grain, but owing to the highly developed state 
of her own industries she cannot accept in return for her 
exports as well as in payment of the British debt the manu- 
factured goods of Great Britain. 

Before the War Russia exported annually some £150,000,000 
of raw materials and foodstuffs. In 1913, to mention only 
a few staple articles, the amount of graim she exported was 
nearly 10,500,000 tons, the number of eggs excceded 
3,500,000,000, the amount of butter exceeded 76,000 tons. 
To-day the price of flour is about 90 per cent. higher than in 
August, 1914, and the other commodities show an average 
increase in wholesale price of 65 per cent. above the pre-War 
level. It is clear beyond all manner of doubt that the high 
prices ruling at the present will tend to fall as soon as Russia 
is able once more to appear on the world markets with her 
goods.—I am, Sir, &c., S. M. Kazarine, F.R.E.S, 

Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
FOR PEACE. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—It is not generally known in Great Britain that there 
is in France a powerful and organized body of opinion drawn, 
not from Communists or “ extremists,”’ but from the bourgeois, 
Catholic, and other religious circles in favour of wholehearted 
reconciliation with Germany. This new movement in public 
opinion, which surely we should welcome and encourage, is 
most definitely articulate through an Association known as 
“La Jeune République,” which, through its International 
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Committee and links with other countries, is called ‘* ’Inter- 
national Democratique ” and is led by M. Mare Sangnier. 
Last year the movement organized a Congress at Freibur;, 
where 120 young people from France met several hundred 
German peace-lovers. This was the biggest Congress of 
Franco-German friendship held since the War, and it seems 
to have been a permanent inspiration and a new vision of 
life to all who took part in it. At the Congress a German 
woman offered all her jewellery for the restoration of the 
devastated zones of France. Others followed her example, 
and a collection was taken throughout Germany to raise 
funds to enable a group of young Germans to carry out a 
mission of friendship and reconstruction in the devastated 
area. This act of reconciliation by the Germans made a 
deep impression in France. 

This year the annual Congress of this movement is to be 
held in the Central Hall, Westminster, on September 17th, 
18th and 19th, when about 150 foreign delegates, 100 of whom 
will be French, will meet a similar number of people who are 
scpresentative of movements that are working for inter- 
nationalism in Great Britain. At an official reception at 
Lancaster House the delegates will be weleomed by Lord 
Arnold on behalf of the Government. A public meeting 
will be held in the Central Hall on September 18th, when 
Viscount Gladstone will preside, and the speakers will include 
Mare Sangnier, Dr. Quidde, of Munich, the Right Hon. 
Ii. A. L. Fisher, M.P., and George Lansbury, M.P. The 
recent London Conferenee has shown that the real problem 
in Europe to-day is a psychological one, and in creating 
the right psychology among the peoples, without which the 
politicians are helpless, this coming Congress has a contribution 
to make of the highest importance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Rutu Fry, Hon. See. 

Millbank House, 2 Wood Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 

Str,—To those of us who are old enough to remember the 
intense excitement which followed Mr. Gladstone’s conversion 
to Home Rule the present almost apathetic attitude of the 
English people towards the Boundary question is nothing 
less than amazing. ‘To hear one’s friends talk, and to read the 
daily papers, one would imagine that the annexation by the 
Free State of one half of what remains of Ulster is a small 
matter, and one which might be accepted with sombre acquies- 
cence in the hope that it would stave off, for a time, the final 
settlement of the Irish question. 

As a fact, annexation, on anything like the scale which the 
Free State avowedly means to attempt, far from shelving the 
final settlement would make the final solution of the Ivish 
question immediately and urgently imperative, because 
Ulster could not continue to exist as a political and economic 
unit if much further reduced in size. Many people are not 
greatly concerned about this, and would, indeed, be thankful 
if Northern Ireland would quictly accept absorption in the 
Free State. Unfortunately, although the absorption may 
take place, it will certainly not take place quietly or peace- 
fully—if Ulster is foreed to go she will go with such feelings of 
bitterness and ill will as will help to make the new Ireland the 
greatest and most dangerous enemy of what still remains to 
be called the British Empire. Not the most smug-faced 
polite%in can expect Ulster to forget that while she was 
sending her sons to die for the Empire in Franee and Flanders, 
her neighbours in Southern Ireland were mocking, drinking 
and profiteering. For the last eight years we have been 
teaching the peoples of Egypt, of India, and of Ireland that 


——$—$—_—= 
tution and Empire is surely insane. Equity was brought 
in to save the law from the sin of technicality, and no Man 
outside Bedlam should seriously uphold the doctrine that the 
dog which runs after you to lick your hand deserves the same 
treatment as the dog which runs after you to bite you, jy, 
tention is a most important factor in English justice, though 
I admit that the refusal of Ulster ten years ago to accept g 
Bill of Divorcement was technically incorrect.—I am, Sir, &e, 

C. F. Ry 
Thurlow, Suffolk. —— 


THE BOUNDARY PROBLEM. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sm,—With reference to the note appended to my letter jp 
last week’s issue of the Spectator, I should like to say : (1) Tha 
after a careful reading of the debates on the Treaty, I can fing 
no evidence confirming your contention that the second part 
of Article 12 was intended to be voluntary; (2) that no 
private assurances can override a Statute of Parliament. 
(3) that it is for the Boundary Commission alone to decide such 
questions as the unit in which ‘* the wishes of the inhabitants” 
should be ascertained and the manner in which effect cap 
best be given to those wishes. The Free State Government 
have never insisted on any particular unit as the basis of g 
plebiscite. They have merely insisted that the broad principle 
governing the determination of the Boundary shall be “ the 
wishes of the inhabitants.” Subsidiary questions of procedure 
are matters for the Commission. They will, doubtless, be 
guided by the manner in which similar terms of reference were 
earried out in the plebiscite areas of East Prussia, Schleswig 
and Upper Silesia.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Huen A. MacCarran, 
London Representative, Irish Boundary Bureau, 
York House, 15 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—In view of the British Labour Government’s determina- 
tion, supported by Mr. Lloyd George, to appoint, in defiance 
of Ulster’s emphatic protest, a Boundary Commissioner for 
Ulster, I would recall the following declaration and pledge 
made and given by a late Prime Minister and Lord Chancellor 
of England, respectively :— 

“The Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd George): ‘I say with all 
solemnity that if an attempt were made to force Ulster in, in a settle- 
ment of Ireland, it would be the Curse of Ireland.’—House of 

tommons, March 7th, 1917. 
Oficial Report, Vol. 91, No. 18, col. 463. 
The Lord Chancellor (Lord Birkenhead) : ‘ When the lrish Home 
Rule Act was placed upon the Statute Book, and when once for all 
that just and indefeasible case of Ulster had received protection 
and so for all time had become entrenched in an Act of Parliament 
it depended upon the HONOUR and protection of the British 





| Parliament. That position secured for Ulster will never be aban- 


doned, at least by any Government of which I am a member.— 
House of Lords, August 19th, 1921. 
Official Report, Vol. 46, No. 84, col. 1044.” 
And having regard to the considered judgment thus pronounced 
by the noble lord, may I be permitted to ask is ** the honour 
of the British Parliament,” while deprived of his official 
guardianship, to be placed in cold storage ?—TI am, Sir, &e., 
NE OBLIVISCARIS. 


MICHAEL COLLINS AND THE IRISH 
TREATY. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 





| 
| 


Srr,— You say that Collins publicly disavowed having absolute 
independence as his aim when he accepted the Treaty. Ia 
the Dail debate on the question of ratification he said (as 


loyalty never pays, and when we have handed over our | reported in the Dublin Press of January 7th, 1922): “ We 
loyalist friends to our bitterest foes and betrayed Ulster for can accept the Treaty and fight for the Republic afterwards.” — 


the sake of “* peace and quietness,” we shall have enforced 
the lesson so thoroughly that throughout the world we shail 
be the scorn and derision of all honest men—the nation which 
betrays its loyal subjects, like the man who sells his wife's 
honour, deserves eternal infamy. 

Liberals are fond of telling us that it was the insurgence of 
the Ulstermen in 1914 which excused the insurgence of the 
Sinn Feiners two years later. Inordinate affection may be 
troublesome enough, but to talk as though the affection of the 
Ulstermen for the Empire is equally reprehensible with the 
inordinate hatred of the Sinn Feiners for the King, the Consti- 





I am, Sir, &e., J. W. 


VOCAL THERAPY. 
[To the Editor of the Srectaror.] 
Smr,—Last year you were good enough to insert an appeal 
from me on behalf of Vocal Therapy for shell-shocked patients. 
It is now six years since the War ended, but our hospitals 
still continue to receive these unhappy men; though where 
Vocal Therapy has had a chance of trying its methods we can 
truthfully claim that the relicf obtained has been quite 
surprisingly great. In many cases, indeed, it has been more 
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than relief, it has effected a cure. Such was the case of a 
Lancashire mill hand who, in his delight at being restored 
to the company of his fellow-men, exclaimed: “I lost ma 
jeg and ma’ voice, but now t’ voice is come back t’ leg doesn’t 
matter.” And the soldier who declared that “ the work 
done in the music room has made me a different man with a 
jifferent outlook on life” was spokesman for a whole group 
of comrades. 

Unfortunately, Vocal Therapy, with its curative teaching of 
deep breathing and singing, linked up with many a handicraft, 
like other cures, has its price. The response made last year 
py the readers of the Spectator, the most generous audience 
of the most generous Empire, enabled us to keep afloat until 
now, but unless we can again obtain some help, our Committee 
see the hour once more approaching when we shall have to 
close down—and it is sad to close down on hope aroused. 
My impression is that if your readers, Sir, could see as I saw, 
first, the neurasthenic ward with its hopeless, helpless inmates, 
and could then peep into the little Recreation Hut recently 
presented to a big hospital, and hear these same men, after 
treatment by Vocal Therapy, gaily playing their favourite 
“guessing games,” eapping verses, from Shakespeare to 
nursery rhymes, or discussing topics ranging from the Labour 
Government to bird life ; if only, as I say, your readers could 
look “ on this picture and on that,” we might budget for a 
whole year ahead with perfect confidence. It is in this hope 
that I venture to approach you anew and to remind your 
readers that any donation, however small, addressed to 
Lady Burghclere, 30 Green Street, *ark Lane, W.1, or to 
the Seeretary, Vocal Therapy Society, 27 Grosvenor Place, 
s.W.1, will be gratefully and promptly acknowledged. 

I am, Sir, &c., WINIFRED BURGHCLERE. 

P.S.—The Secretary will be charmed to send our report 
to any subscriber. It is the kind of propaganda that speaks 
for itself. 
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WHY MARS DID NOT SIGNAL! 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaTor.] 

Sirn,—No better example of the absurdity and wastefulness 
of our financial system could be given than the energy and 
expense involved in recovering some £5,000,000 of gold from 
the ‘Laurentic’ which was sunk during the War. Scores of 
men have been employed for several years in raising this 
useless metal from the sunken vessel, where it would doubtless 
have been quite safe from the attacks of burglars and money 
sharks for ages to come. Now that it has been salvaged it 
will be buried once more in some far less secure underground 
vault, involving considerable expense for maintaining its 
safety. Lven though it be sent to New York in part settle- 
ment of our debt to America, the same fate awaits it—burial. 

Sisyphus, with his rolling stone, was in no sense more 
ignorant and foolish than our modern statesmen and financiers. 
If it be urged that this gold will assist trade by increasing 
the world’s purchasing power, my reply is that this function 
of gold might have been more cheaply and as readily made 
available by the issue of five million one-pound treasury notes 
with the ‘Laurentic’s’ gold safely stored by Father Neptune 
Of course, the same thing applies to the world’s 
gold-mining operations. Considering that there is cnough 
uncoined gold stored in bank vaults to supply the 
arts in which it is employed for two or three centuries, it 
is evident that but for the silly superstition which is responsible 
jor making gold the legalized, debt-paying medium, every 
gold mine in the world would close down. 

Supposing our planetary neighbours, the Martians, to be 

as sometimes represcnied—a highly intelligent people, one 
can readily imagine with what amazement, if not incredulity, 
they would receive the information that an industry which 
our bankers regard as one of the most vital to the world’s 
inhabitants consists in the employment of thousands of men 
to dig up a yellow metal from certain paris of the earth and 
to transport, bury and guard it in other parts. After learning 
further that with the discovery of fresh supplies of this 
supposedly magic metal factories become busy, trade improves, 
and the people generally become more prosperous (notwith- 
Standing that it performs no part whatever in the production 
of wealth, and that even in exchange gold performs no function 
which cannot and, as a matter of daily experience, is not 


better performed by picces of paper), our neighbours could 


as security. 


away 





come to no other conclusion than that earth’s inhabitants 
must be stark mad. Perhaps this knowledge may have been 
already conveyed to Mars by some mystcrious means, and 
may account for their refusal to respond to our recent signals, 
not wishing to have intercourse with a planetary lunatic 
asylum. 

In an article published over twenty years ago, I suggested 
that the gold-standard delusion might be worked far more 
economically than has hitherto been customary by transporting 
to and burying all the gold of the world at some central 
point, say, The Hague—or better still, the middle of the 
Pacific, where it would be quite secure—and issuing notes 
against it. These notes could be made international and 
would serve to transfer the ownership of the gold from one 
country or person to another, which is all that is needed. 
Since we cannot eat gold, nor wear it (save for ostentation), 
ownership is all that is required. Here is a plan by which 
the American bankers may easily relieve themselves of the 
gold with which they tell us America is * being choked.” 


-—I am, Sir, &c., ArtTuur Kirson. 
12 St. James’ Square, London, S.W.1. 
THE LATE SIR ALFRED SMITHERS. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—In the passing of Sir Alfred Smithers the country has 
lost one of a type of man that has made England what she is. 
Starting from the bottom of the ladder of life he gained a 
high position by his character, of which the underlying prin- 
ciple was to put into everyday life the teachings of the Founder 
of Christianity. His undaunted courage combined with an 
incomparable tenderness of heart, his unfailing belief in Eng- 
land, his invariable kindness to all who made claims on 
his sympathy and his generosity can be numbered among his 
noble qualities. His life was one of service to his country 
and his fellows, and the crown of his happiness was his wonder- 
fully happy and united family. He gave of his best, and 
these few words are written to his memory in the hope that 
they will encourage others to go and do likewise. England 
can ill spare such a man, and England wants now men and 
women like him more than ever before.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Z. 


STYBARROW CRAG, ULLSWATER. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I note, in your issue of last week, a letter from a 
correspondent re Stybarrow Crag, suggesting that the nation 
should acquire it, in order to preserve it. I should like to 
point out to your correspondent that I, as owner of the 
property, offered it two years ago to the National Trust 
at a considerable rate below its value, but they could not 
sce their way to purchasing it. 

I quite agree with your correspondent that it is one of 
the most beautiful parts of Ullswater, but, owing to the 
heavy burden of income tax and rates, one is compelled to 
consider ways and means.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Greystoke Castle, Cumberland. MABEL Ilowarpb, 


% a 
POETRY. 
ea 
TORCHBEARER, 
I saw your hands lying at peace 
at last, and I thought of Helen’s hands 
that were not lovelier than these, 
, live in all men’s minds. 
And I thought ‘“ Beauty is 
even in this delicate 
dust, these hands, but was shaped 
elsewhere inviolate.” 
And I thought ‘* There is one mould, 
and these hands, in beauty set, 
pass the torch, lit from of old, 
to hands that are not yet.” 
Therefore I do not bid farewell, 
torchbearer! for you belong 
now to the imperishable 
foundation of song. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 


— 
THE FATAL COUNTESS. 
[Corpyricur in Unrrep States sy New York Times.] 


The Fatal Countess and Other Studies. By William Roughead. 
(Edinburgh : W. Green and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.) 

King James the First. Daemonologie in Forme of a Dialogue 
1597. Newes from Scotland 1591. (John Lane. 3s. 
net.) 


Tue records of murder have, and always will have, a deep 
interest for mankind. ‘There is bound to be something awe- 
inspiring and terrible in the breaking of the great taboo upon 
which human society rests. Thence comes the special and 
necessary horror of murder. To kill without intent, that is, 
homicide, is naturally a serious and punishable offence ; but 
the sin of murder is not in it. Murder imports the deliberate 
design to kill. That is why Webster says that other crimes 
only speak while murder cries out. 

It is only because the crime of wilful murder is not forgivable 
that we can sleep at night, or walk down a dark read, or let 
a man come up behind us without our watching him. If 
men had not agreed that, whatever other crimes they 
might tolerate, they would not tolerate the intent to 
kill, each community of men would be a_ hell. To 
what lengths men will go to maintain the murder taboo 
is to be seen in the history of every tyranny. Men 
will part with what they least like parting with in 
the world, that is, liberty of action, and will sacrifice even 
their property, to hire an autocrat who will put the fear of 
God into the hearts of the man-slayers. To be in the King’s 
peace, or the peace of the Republic of Florence, or Berne, or, 
again, of the United States of America, as men are in the 
district of Columbia, was no more convention or rhetorical 
flourish, but a fact. No wonder, then, that men and women 
sre curious to know how some human being dared to break 
the universal edict, “Thou shalt not kill.” When to the 
interest of murder unadorned we add the zest of killings 
by or of kings and counsellors, great courtiers, beautiful 
women, the favourites of monarchs, and fashionable necro- 
mancers, and over all some mystery or secret of State which 
the liveliest imagination is unable completely to unravel, the 
desire to learn all that can be known of the crime is irre- 
sistible. 

All these intensifying elements are found in the history of 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, the first of the stories 
toid in Mr. Roughead’s volume, The Fatal Countess and Other 
Studies. Mr. Roughead’s account of the Overbury trial, and 
of that terrible woman, the Countess of Somerset, and the 
rest of the dramaiis personac, is a very fascinating piece of 
work. We cannot, however, help wishing that he had given 
us more of the details of the trial, and had supplied us with a 
complete statement of the facts and their analysis, such as he 
did in his book on Burke and Hare. No doubt, as he himself 
hints, the disgusting nature of many of the details, first in the 
nullity suit by which Lady Somerset’s first marriage with the 
Earl of Essex was dissolved, which was the prologue to the 
main trial, and then the main trial itself, involving the loath- 
some story of the King’s connexion with his favourite Carr, 
would hardly be possible even in an age like the present. 
Plainness of speech has become in the past ten years almost an 
object of literary adoration. However, I do not come to offer 
complaints in regard to a very vivid and interesting essay, 
but rather to point out what a notable contribution it makes 
to the understanding of a cruel, corrupt and evil Renaissance 
tyrant. James I., as his writings on statecraft and his book 
on Daemonologie show—a book lately republished and well 
worth the attention of the reader—was one of the vilest of 
mankind. At every turn in the trial of the murderers of 
Overbury the sinister shadow of the King is cast across the 
story. It was he who set these wicked and degraded, though 
splendid, figures moving in that dance of death, in which they 
bowed and curtsied to each other, and changed hands and 
partners with livid faces and terrified eyes. And what a set 
of dancers they were! Sir Thomas Overbury, the politic, 
worldly, cunning courtier and man of letters; Bacon, the 





a, 
greatest philosopher ot his own age, a man comparable for hig 
influence upon the human intellect to Plato or Aristotle : 
Coke, the Lord Chief Justice of England, a great jurist ang re 
later life a great upholder of the liberties of England against 
royal usurpations. In this trial his record is even blacker 
than it was at the trial of Walter Ralegh. Next comes the 
politic Earl of Northampton, a sort of wicked Polonius, but 
without Polonius’s foolish charm. Then there are the hero 
and heroine, Carr, the exquisite and fascinating favourite of the 
King, and his Countess, beautiful, lustful, and utterly unserupu. 
lous where her will was crossed or her beauty scorned. The re 
are a horde of minor, but none the less horrible, people in 
the trial. For example, the beautiful Mrs. Anne Turner 
bawd and poisoner, the evil genius of the deeply-corrupted 
society of London in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. And last of all comes the King. He is facile 
princeps in cleverness and the chattering cowardice which, 
however, never disarmed him, but rather stimulated him to 
fresh acts of diabolie ingenuity. 

The King’s weaknesses and evil lusts were very apt to get 
him into dangerous positions, but he had a power of getting 
out of them by unscrupulousness and “ treason domestic,” 
even to his best beloved friends, to which the records of crine 
afford no parallel or afford it in Tiberius alone. The 
trial of Overbury was his chef Woeuvre. We did the 
thing so well that somctimes one fecls that he must 
have had a sort of dramatic interest in the intrigues and 
subterfuges, and that he deliberately staged his own infamies, 
Yake, for example, the way in which he carried out the 
downfall of the man who had been his beloved minion, 
the man upon whose neck he had hung, and whose cheek he 
had kissed with his slobbery lips. Up to a certain day 
in October all seemed going well with Somerset. Not 
only was the King continuing to shower his favours on him, 
but he was apparently doing everything to assist the Countess 
and her husband in the removal of Overbury. And _ then 
suddenly on Friday, October 13th, the Lord Chief Justice 
Coke summoned Somerset for examination. The favourite 
was with the King at Royston, and his first impulse was 
to treat with disdain the citation to appear before the special 
court which was inquiring into the murder of Overbury 
while imprisoned in the Tower. But when he announced to 
the King that he intended to ignore the foolish impertinence 
of an underling, the King replied, “* Nay, thou must go then, 
for if Coke sends for me I must go too.” It happened that 
at this very time Sir Anthony Weldon, the man who has left 
us the best account of what may be called the gossip side of 
the trial, was then at the Court at Royston. He gives a most 
dramatic account of the parting between the King and his 
favourite, and the King’s Judas-like kiss :— 

“The Earle of Somerset never parted from him with more seeming 
affection than at this time, when he knew Somerset should never 
see him more; and had you seen the seeming affection (as the 
author himselfe did) you would rather have believed he was in hi 
rising rather than setting. The earle, when he kissed his hand, 
the king hung about his neck, slabbering his cheeks, saying, * For 
Gods sake, when I shall see thee againe ? On my soul, I shall 
neither eat nor sleep until you come again.’ The earle told hir, 
on Monday (this being on the Friday). ‘ For Gods sake, let me,’ 
said the king, ‘ shall I, shall I?’ then lolled about his neck. * Thm 
for Gods sake give thy lady this kiss for me. In the same manne! 
at the stayres head, at the middle of the stayres, and at the stayrs 
foot. The earle was not in his coach when the king used these very 
words (in the hearing of four servants, of whom one was Somersets 
great creature and of the Bed-Chamber, who reported it instantly 
to the author of this history), ‘1 shall never see his face more. 


Somerset, however, though partly deceived by the King’s 
action, may perhaps have noticed the smile which another 
chronicler mentions, for the first thing that he did when he 
reached London was to try to get at the papers in the 
ease and destroy them. He burnt his own letters, but, 
unluckily for him, Mrs. Turner had, no doubt for purposes 
of blackmail, retained a certain batch of very compromising 
letters. These letters were discovered in a cellar and had 
already got into the hands of the Lord Chief Justice. When, 
then, the Judges of the Special Commission Court learnt that 
Somerset was trying to cover up his tracks, they were not 
content with the citation, but ordered the instant arrest of 
the Earl and his wife. This took place on October 18th. 
Then began “The great Oyer of Poisoning.” Weston 
who had administered a great part of the poison, though, 
probably not the poison that actually killed Overbury, was 
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soon found guilty and hanged. Mrs. Turner was next tried, 
found guilty and hanged. Sir Gervase Elwes, the Keeper 
of the Tower, was then brought to trial for abetting Weston, 
and he, too, was found guilty and hanged. Franklin, who 
was tried upon the same indictment as Weston, followed 
him to the gallows. 


It was at Franklin’s trial that we get the first open hint 
of what was behind this whole bloodstained business. After 
his conviction, Dr. Franklin darkly hinted “ that there were 
greater persons in this matter than were yet known,” and 
that other deaths than Overbury’s had been compassed. 
«| think next the Gunpowder Treason, there never was such 
a plot as this.’ These conclusions, Mr. Roughead tells us, 
so powerfully impressed the Chief Justice that he com- 
municated them to the King, who, it is not to be wondered at, 
showed no desire that they should be followed up. Next came 
the trial of Frances, Countess of Somerset. She pleaded 
guiltv, but made a plea for merey which, it must be admitted, 
was well expressed. ‘I can much aggravate, but nothing 
I desire merey, and that the Lords will 
And now follows the most 
I shall tell it in 


extenuate my fault. 
intercede for me to the King.” 
mysterious and horrible part of the case. 
Mr. Roughead’s summary :— 

“The arraignment of Somerset forms the Fifth Act. If the 
Countess gave the Crown but little trouble it was not so with her 
noble husband. Bacon had the handling of the case and consulted 
the King at every step. Coke’s judicial pronouncements of the 
Earl's guilt were much stronger than the proofs, and James was 
verv anxious that Somerset should confess, and throw himself 
on the Royal mercy. But, perhaps because he had no great faith 
in that quality, the Earl persistently refused ; he preferred the 
sporting chance of an acquittal. The Attorney-General wrote 
to the new Favourite, who was naturally much interested in the 
prosecution of his precursor, “That same little charm which may 


be secretly infused into Somerset’s ear some few hours before his 
trial, was excellently welt thought of by his Majesty.” James 
was at his old tricks; but the ease called for the exercise of all 
his vaunted ‘ Kingeraft.’. .. On the night of the Countess’s 


condemnation, Sir George Moore, who had succeeded Elwes as 
Lieutenant of the Tower, warned his prisoner to be ready for 
trial next morning. The Earl ‘did absolutely refuse it, anc 
said they should carry him in his bed; that the King had 
assured him he should not come to any tryal, neither durst 
the King bring him to tryal.’. Though the hour was midnight, 
Sir George hastened down to Greenwich, where the Court was 
then in residence and his Majesty in bed. He ‘ bounseth at the 
and insisted that the sleeping monarch 
be roused to hear his news. The King fell into a passion of tears : 
‘On my soule, Moore, | wot not what to do!’ eried the awakened 
Solomon. ‘Thou art a wise man; help me in this great straight, 
and thou shalt finde thou dost it for a thankful master.’ This he 
said with other ‘sad expressions.’ Promising to do his best, Sir 
George left the Palace and returned to the Tower at three in the 
morning. Probably the time had come to try his Majesty's ‘ little 
charm.’ Whatever arguments were used proved effectual, for at 
eight o'clock the prisoner went quietly to meet his fate.” 


back stayres as if mad,’ 


What was this secret which apparently inspired James first 
to get rid of Overbury to please his favourite, and then 
brought the ruin of his favourite and his wife, and finally 
saved their lives ? It must have been something terrible, other- 
wise the King would not have arranged for two men to stand 
by the prisoner ready, if he began to tell his secret, to throw 
a black cloak over his head and to silence him and drag him 
from the dock. Ido not think the secret was what Sir Walter 
Scott thought it was, that is, the infamous commerce between 
the King and his minion; but I agree with Mr. Roughead 
that what James was afraid of coming out was that he had 
plotted Overbury’s death with Somerset. Very possibly, also, 
behind that there might have been the dreadful secret that 
the King had got rid of his own son, Prince Henry, a man 
adored by the people, though probably hated by the King, 
Frances Somerset, it was alleged, and probably with truth, 
had been the mistress of the Prince. 


How can I better end this gruesome story than by quoting 
Mr. Roughead’s summary of the end of the Fatal Countess 
und her husband ? :— 


“ By an ingenious refinement of cruelty the fallen Favourite 
and the partner of his shame were, in terms of their release, com- 
pelled by Order of Council to live together at Lord Walling/ord’s 
Oxfordshire seats, Grays or Cowsham, ‘and remain confined to 
one or other of the said houses, and within three miles’ compass 
of the same.’ Thus, says Wilson, ‘ holding their lives by a Lease 
of the Kine’s Will, living in a private and obscure condition,’ they 
spent the wretched residue of their days. ‘That Love that made 
them break through all Oppositions, either by her declining to 
some new Object—as was the common rumour—or his inclining 


to reluctan: y tor the Old, grew so w ak that it pined away; and 





—= 
they lived long after, though in one House, as Strangers one to 
another.’ For them life must have been as terrible as for Thérése 
Raquin and her lover Laurent, with the dead man between them. 
The Countess escaped first, dying in 1632, sixteen years after the 
trial, at the age of thirty-nine. Of her last illness and death Wilson 
paints a ghastly picture ; it had been better for her had she made 
a decent end at Tyburn. The Earl, lagging superfluous on the 
stage, survived till 1645. Even then he was only fifty-three. 
From King Charles, who always hated him, he received no counten- 
ance. He had lived to see the splendour of Buckingham quenched 
suddenly in blood. Perhaps he envied ‘ Steenie’ the swift blow 
that finished his career; compared with his own long-drawn 
punishment, Felton’s knife would seem almost merciful.” 


J. St. Lore STRACHEY. 


BOOKS. 


ccna 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Tue two outstanding books of this week are the largest and 
the smallest. The smallest is Dr. Schiller’s Tuntalus, or 
The Future of Man, published by Kegan Paul. Thus neatly 
does Dr. Schiller cap Mr. Haldane and Mr. Bertrand Russell 
with their Daedalus and Icarus. ‘Tantalus, he tells us, is 
clearly of all the heroes of antiquity the best fitted to prog- 
nosticate the probable future of man. Accordingly Dr. 
Schiller, having undergone all the necessary rites, consulted 
Tantalus himself, and is rewarded by a vision in which he sees 
the hero engaged upon his everlasting task. Dr. Schiller 
approached and politely addressed him : 
*¢ Can IT be mistaken in thinking that I see before me the 
far-famed hero, Tantalus, boon companion of the gods?’ 
* And their victim.’ 
‘And what tree is this, I pray you, about which you busy 
yourself ?” 
‘The Tree of Knowledge.” 
The results of this vision were, we are told, too plain to need 
the interpretation of a psycho-analyst, and Dr. Schiller draws 
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office in this building and in its successor, shown below, from 


7 The Royal Exchange, London, 1720; in which year the Royal 
\ Exchange Assurance was incorporated. it has had its head 
its foundation. 


Trustee & Executor 


The confidence reposed by the public in the 
Royal Exchange Assurance as Trustee and 
Executor is shown by the fact that properties 
and funds amounting to over {40,000,000 are at 
present under the administration of the special 
Trustee Department, which was established in 
November, 1904. Where the making of a Will, 
or the arrangement of a Marriage or other 
Settlement, is concerned, both the legal and_ the 
lay minds are able to appreciate the combined 
advantages of unimpeachable security, the best 
business management, and an assured continuity 
of administration. 


For particulars 
and terms write 


Roy al Exchanige 
‘ssurance ie: 
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several remarkable conclusions from it, all of them of an 
extremely gloomy kind. Eugenics, as usual, comes in as a 
rather ill-backed “ white-hope”’ in the last chapters, but 
his “* form” is not convincing. 

The biggest book of the week is called These Eventful Years: 
The Twentieth Century in the Making, and is published by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. It consists ef an enormous number 
of articles on the questions of the day, each by an acknow- 
ledged expert—thus Freud writes on Psycho-Analysis ; 
Admiral Jellicoe and Admiral von Scheer on the Battle of 
Jutland; Madame Curie on Radium; Ludendorff on “* Ger- 
many Never Defeated”; Mr. Bertrand Russell on “ Govern- 
ment by Propaganda”; Mr. Garvin on the Present; and 
Mr. H. G. Wells on the Future. We must not be misunder- 
stood when we say that this is the most indigestible book ever 
written, for it has undoubtedly great value as a book of refer- 
ence and as a mine of conflicting opinions. 

There are also two novels of note—Arnold Waterlow, by 
Miss May Sinclair (Hutchinson), and The Boy in the Bush, 
by Mr. D. IL. Lawrence and Mr. M. L. Skinner (Martin Secker). 

Lirerary Eprror. 
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Essays on the Evolution of Man. By 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


EVOLUTION OF MAN, 


Elliot Smith. (Oxford 


Proressor Ex.ior Suivi is well known as one of the rare men 
who, like the late W. H. Rivers, come to anthropology with 
a wide apparatus of training in other branches of science. 
Primarily a comparative anatomist, he then turned to physical 
and then to cultura! anthropology ; it is in the former that 
he has perhaps made his most notable contributions to science, 
although he is better known to the man in the strect for his 
theories of the spread of culture. 

In this small volume—three lectures reprinted and some- 
what revised—he touches on all sides of the subject. He bas 
been wise cnough to sce at the outset the clementary but 
too often neglected fact that there have been two wholly 
distinet periods in the evolution of man, in which quite different 
methods of evolution were at work. The first comprises all 
that long space when from some pre-human ancestor there 
developed something that could be called a man, and that 
further space during which these early men gave place to 
man as we now know him. During this period, the main 
change was in the instrument, in the body and brain of man 
himself: evolution was working with the same methods as 
she had employed with all other animals and plants. After 
this came another period, comprising all that we know as 
history as well as many millennia before it, during which, 
although equally revolutionary changes have been wrought, 
and at even greater speed, the change has been only in negligible 
degree in the instrument, almost wholly in the performance : 
the evolution has been an evolution of culture, passed on by 
the new method added to nature’s workshop—the method 
of tradition. 

What organ or activity was it which led the way in the first 
phase of human evolution? The question has often been 
asked, and has been answered in the most various ways. 
Professor Elliot Smith's own work on the brains of various 
mammals gives us reasonable assurance that it was, as might 
have been supposed, the brain. To put the matter rather 
erudely. the higher brain-centres connected with smell and 
sight are in different regions, the latter being lodged in the 
specialized part of the cerebral hemispheres called the neo- 
pallium, whose development was a special feature of mammals. 
When some of the early mammals took to life in the trees, it 
meant that smell would be less, sight more important to 
them; this, again, meant that the visual centres (and so all 
the associated neopallium) would be more stimulated and 
exereised. Life in the trees also meant a greater development 
of tactile discrimination. So the foundations were laid for 
the future brain and mind of man. Subsequent progress was 
in what, on the analogy of a vicious circle, we might call a 
* virtuous spiral,” each advance in sensory power making it 
advantageous to develop. greater delicacy in the brain 
centres, and vice versa—a reciprocal stimulation of tool and 
tool-controller. 

Professor Elliot Smith sums it all up by saying that the 
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features which essentially distinguish man’s brain from the 
ape’s are an accentuation of those which distinguish the ape’s 
brain from the monkey’s and the monkey’s from the lemur’s. 
in fact, that in regard to brain development there has been a 
steady and unbroken change in one direction from the earliest 
mammals to man—a reminder that we should not onl 

not despise our simian ancestors but be grateful to them 
for the very existence of our humanity has only been possible 
through the past existence of their simianity. 


When we reach the second phase of human evolution, our 

author is on more controversial ground. He has come into 
prominence of recent years as upholding in an extreme form 
the doctrine that similarities of culture in remote parts of 
the world or in remote times are due, not to an independent 
evolution, but always to diffusion from a single origin and 
centre. In support of this thesis he advances many evidences 
and arguments which will well repay the reading. Among 
the most interesting discussions is that concerning the various 
types of flint implement, in which it is clearly shown that 
many of the older generalizations and classifications will 
have to be abandoned. The succession of cultural stages 
found in Western Europe through the “ Stone Ages” is not 
an inevitable or indeed a single evolutionary succession; 
quite different successions and combinations of elements 
are found in other parts of the world. We happen to know 
the European succession the best, but are learning that it 
is the result of a particular series of waves of migration which 
chanced to spread at just such a time and at such a rate from 
some other centre or centres, 
In all this section there is mach thot will 
help materially in putting things in their right perspective, 
and in enabling us to understand more clearly the human 
motives and processes behind the flints and barrows aid 
bones which we find. 


So far so good. 


But when Professor Elliot Smith asserts that similarities 
of culture must always be duc to diffusion, never to independent 
evolution, a biologist may be pardoned for wondering if he 
is not being too bold. There exist instructive 
biological parallels. Take for example the social insects. 
The bees, the wasps, and the ants are all members of the 
one order hymenoptera. In all of them there is found a 
social organization of the same type—built upon the foun- 
dations of a worker caste composed of sterile females. The 
termites, belonging as they do to another branch altogether, 
have also a social organization based on worker-castes—but 
here the workers have been derived from males as well as 
females. It is natural to assume that the hymenopteran 
social habit has a single origin. 
certainly not the case. Not only has it arisen independently 
in each of the three main types of social hymenoptera, but, 
as readers of Wheeler’s remarkable book on 
will remember, it has even arisen independently within these 
smaller groups. 


some very 


This, however, is quite 


social insects 


We are enabled to say with reasonable certitude in such 
eases what resemblance is due to common descent, what to 
the convergence of independent evolution, because we have 
before us the great mass of evolutionary evidence which the 
detailed structure of a complex animal affords to the trained 
When are dealing with cultural 
however, we usually possess only fragmentary evidence ; 
and the problem would often appear, to our present know- 
ledge, to be insoluble (except dogmatically). 


zoologist. we remains, 


It seems pretty certain that the Chinese anticipated many 
of our Western inventions, and that these were rediscovered 
wholly independently ; and the history of modern science 
abounds with and conclusions being 
independently reached by two or several workers. It does, 
therefore, seem dangerous to conclude that, for instance, 
the megalithic culture must have but one origin—in other 
words, that men only onee had the idea of piling large stones 
one upon the other to make sacred places. 


cases of diseoveries 


But we all know that reformers err by excess of zeal: 
and there is no doubt that Professor Elliot Smith is a reformer, 
and a zealous one. These lectures, though hardly suitable 
as a first introduction to the subject. are most certainly 
to be recommended to those who already have some general 
knowledge of man’s evolution, and desire to extend it. 


J. S. Huxtey. 
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TWO BOOKS ON INDIA. 


India: a Bird’s-Eye View. By the Earl of Ronaldshay. 
(Constable. 18s. ) : ws c 

Indian Politics. By J. T. Gwynn. (Nisbet. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue British public is commonly accused of crass ignorance 
on imperial questions and especial ignorance of India, though 
it knows more about scattered parts of the earth than does any 
other nation. These two books help to disprove the charge 
of ignorance; they would not have been produced were 
there no interested public; once produced they throw much 
light on a difficult question. The two are quite different in 
scones method and purpose. Lord Ronaldshay’s is at once 
the more ambitious and the more conventional. He does not 
attempt to describe the whole sub-continent even in outline, 
but where he has ideas or special knowledge of his own—that 
is in many places—he lingers and explains. He is most 
interesting, at least to the general reader, on the north-west 
frontier question, when he advocates a cautious “ forward 
policy * (as it used to be called a generation ago), and on the 
causes of Indian pessimism. His description of the Karma 
doctrine, and of its results in religion and polities, is admirable, 
put. in fact, the whole book is interesting and sympathctic. 
Save et moments it eschews modern politics and concentrates 
on the permanent things in Indian life. Lord Ronaldshay 
in effect accepts Matthew Arnold’s famous lines about the | 
East 





**She bowed her head hefore the blast 
In patient deep disdain. 
She let the legions thunder past, 
Then plunged in thought again.” 


Mr. Gwynn trics to do something very different; to Iet | 3 


people in this country see what India thinks of the reforms, | 
of Non-Co-operation and of Mr. Gandhi. He is concerned with 
the India of to-day and the next few years, not trying to push 
any opinions, but to displasy widely-chosen samples of Indian 
opinion as it was in 1922. When his articles appeared in 
the Manchester Guardian they were welcomed as about the 
first and the most successful attempt to explain the Indian 
attitude ; it is fortunate that they are now collected and 
placed on record. Mr. Gwynn knows India well and takes 
the background for granted ; here he is an inquirer, not a 
teacher. Ile was reeeived nearly everywhere with courtesy, 
he showed great skill in leading educated and illiterate to 
talk, and he summarizes his conversations so that one can 
see Clearly his own and other people’s views. There is little 
reassurance here for the Englishman, who will conclude 
that India is still politically steriic, and that the educated 
Indian does not yet face the facts of economies, religious | 
differences and caste, but remains fundamentally opposed to 
most of the government machine. He will also see with 
something of a shock that Indian opinion is nearer abstract 
unanimity than is often believed; Non-Co-operator and 
Moderate divide more on expediency than on ultimate aim. 
Mr. Gwynn predicts a lull during which unrest will spread, 
and thinks that when the first ten years of experiment are 
over and Dyarchy comes. up for revision, it will probably be 








too late to rally Indian support within the: scope contemplated 
by the present Constitution. Whatever his views, his evidence 
vannot be neglected, and chicf of this his study of village 
pinion in Bardoli, where the Non-Co-operation campaign 
was planned to begin. E. M. Wrona. 


PHILOSOPHY AND GRAMMAR. 


The Philosophy of Grammar. By Otto Jespersen. (Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) | 


It seems a pity that the old controversy whether thought 
or speech came first no longer figures among the primary 
topics of philosophic debate, for even though it may have 
been as little capable of final settlement as the other questions | 
of philosophy, it had not a little educational value. It | 
conduced at least to reflection upon the infinite subtleties | 
of linguistic expression, and drew the attention of philo- 
sophers to masses of linguistic fact of which neither the 
authenticity nor the authority admitted of denial. For the 
facts of language provided, not only copious evidence of the 
actual way in which the human mind worked which could | 
not be suspected of any vitiation by philosophic theory, but 
also an unexceptionable test of the genuine existence and 
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universality of logical laws, as well as a record of the relative 
strength of logic and psychology when a clash occurred be- 
tween these sciences, and a salutary warning against deriving 
the eternal laws of thought from the uncorroborated idioms 
of a single tongue. 

Theoretically therefore there was here a vast and fruitful 
ficld of inquiry, capable of conducing to the advancement 
alike of logic and of grammar. Actually, however, its culti- 
vation did not come to much ; partly because too few types 
of speech were examined to reveal the whole range of variation 
in thought, partly because the formal logie which was used 
as the logical standard for judging types of speech had itself 
in fact been’ built on an analysis of the grammatical facts 
of the Greek language as they were understood by the gram- 
marians of Aristotle’s day. Thus, instead of utilizing the 
facts of language impartially as an empirical clue to the facts 
of psychology and the laws of logic, one set of grammarians 
made their arbitrary rules the measure of all thought. The 
categories of Aristotle were neither (as he thought) meta- 
physical ultimates, nor logical necessities of thought, nor 
psychological facts, but just linguistic idiosyncrasies of 
Greek. 

No real light could be thrown on the relations of thought 
and speech, of the canons and the practice of thinking, until 
there arose grammarians willing to study languages in a com- 
parative way before attempting to regulate them, and to 
ascertain the meaning to be expressed before criticizing the 
mode of expression. It is one of the great merits of Prof. 
Jespersen’s book that it never loses sight of these principles, 
and always shows a wholesome fear of ** the besetting sins 
of so many grammarians, pedantry and dogmatism ” (p. 29), 
The first thing Prof. Jespersen tells his reader is that * the 
essence of language is human activity—activity on the part 
of one individual to make himself understood by another, 
and activity on the part of that other to understand what 

yas in the mind of the first ” (p. 2). Thus language is moulded 
by the intercourse of speaker and hearer, and a knowledge 
of context is often indispensable to an appreciation of the 
meaning. In his present work Prof. Jespersen is too much 
occupied with correcting the “ pedantry and dogmatism ” of 
the older grammarians, to show up the defects of the formal 
logicians on similar lines ; but he finds room for admirable 
discussions of the meaning of proper names, of abstracts, 
of the relation of the sentence to the judgment, and of the 
logic of double negation. If, as is to be hoped, he should 
have occasion to return to the charge and deal exhaustively 
with the dependence of logic upon grammar, he should remem- 
ber that formal logic is not the only sort of logic, and that 
pragmatic logicians wiil be delighted to welcome him as an 
ally.. Meanwhile his present book is a fascinating storchouse 
of the wonderful devices of language, and as its illustrations 
are largely taken from English, its appeal is not merely to 
linguists, but may be appreciated by anyone. 
proverbial schoolboy may be charmed by so vigorous a 
protest against the futility of modelling English grammar 
upon Latin. F. C. S. Scuier. 


COMPASSION AND COMMON SENSE, 


A Century of Work for Animals : a History of the R.S.P.C.A. 
1824-1924. By Edward G. Fairholme, Chief Secretary, and 
Wellesley Pain, Editor. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

The Protection of Birds: an Indictment. 
Loyd. (Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 


By Lewis R. W. 


No organised body, and for that matter nobody at all, has 
better right to a triumphant centenary than the Society for 
Protection of Cruelty to Animals. It has made history in the 
truest sense, for it has changed morality: it has altered the 
standard of conduct out of all recognition, and its members do 
well, by publishing this volume, to help some understanding of 
the change. The average person docs not know how beastly 
were the enjoyments of cultivated people a hundred years 
ago. What is more the Society did fitly and wisely in per- 
suading the Prince of Wales to give them a Foreword, since 
this is one of the matters in which the Royal Family's 
influence has been most distinctly and beneficently felt. The 
Prince takg up his part in a fine tredition. Lord Lambourne. 
that tough Tory whom the House of Commons knew and 
loved as Mark Lockwood, writes the introduction, which might 
have been countersigned by his even tougher colleague in the 





Even the | 





an 
Society’s work, Lord Banbury. Neither of them coulg be 
easily accused of undue sentimentalism. But the main Value 
of the book, as a piece of public education, is that it recal]s one 
of the oddest and most engaging figures of a century ago, the 
true creator of this movement, Humanity Martin, the Galway 
duellist, who did not bear hardship put on anything tha 
could not hold a pistol in its own defence. Martin faceg g 
thing more formidable than many pistols, the concerteg 
ridicule of his fellow-members in the Commons. The House 
roared at him, hooted at him, brayed at him a dozen times 
and he beat it after long years and carried his Bill. No man 
could have done it who was not able at times to get the laugh 
on his side as well as the argument ; and he was. of course, 
full of humour—and of humours too in the old sense. 

The victory has been so complete that we are just a litt) 
in danger of letting compassion run away with us. Mr. Loya’s 
“Indictment” of those who want to protect all wild birds 
without any sort of discrimination deserves study, all the mor. 
because it is full of out of the way pieces of knowledge ahoyt 
bird life. One may easily agree with him that the heiriyy. 
gull does not deserve much sympathy ; though when he says 
that their multiplication means a reduction of guillemots an 
other more interesting birds, one is inclined to ask how these 
creatures keep up their end where man never interferes. The 
Bill Rock off Achill is a nesting place of the black backs. most 
predatory of all gulls, birds of abominable morals: but ii js 
also crowded with puflins, guillemots, and razor-bills. 
fishers might, by the way, induce the Society to consider the 
limitation of drift nets, which not only have knocked the 
summer run of grilse to pieces in Ireland, but also strangle 
the swimming birds by hundreds nightly in the breeding 
season : it is a pitiable sight to see the shore littered with their 
bodies. No other drift net is sect high enough in the water 
to noose them: but the saimon swims almost at top of the 
tide, and the net has to be there too. 

The Society’s book is admirably moderate in all that relates 
to vivisection, but it does not take account of the fact that 
animals, as well as humans, begin to profit by the knowledge 
which medicine acquires. One well-known immuniscr, who 
for his professional purposes must experiment continually on 
animals to test vaccines, set up a private hospital in a big old 
house near Dublin and utilized garden and farmyard for 
extensive poultry farming. His hens got diphtheria and were 
dying painfully in dozens when the doctor prepared a vaccine 
and saved the flock. 

It may be permissible also to ask whether the Society prides 
itself rightiy on having prevented by law the use of dogs for 
hauling. The dog, so long with man, has acquired man’s 
special characteristic, vanity, in a degree unknown elsewhere 
among animals : and look at the dogs you sce harnessed in a 
Swiss market-place. Pride is in their port, defiance in their 
eye. No other animal pulls a burden with swagger : but a dog 
Are we really right to baulk him of the function—the 
Goats hate it, but their use is allowed. 


Salmon 


does. 
privilege ? 


FICTION. 
—_—_———- 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
Something Chi'dish. By Katherine Mansfield. (Constable. 6s.) 


IXATHERINE MANSFIELD was at heart a sentimentalist ; but 
her experience was so varied, her interest in life so keen 
that, except in a few instances, her desire to make the 
angels weep never ran away with her. For the short story 
writer the lure of sentimentality is almost irrésistible. The 
novelist can rely upon broader effects; he does not feel 
the pressure of time; he can contrast generation with 
generation ; he can (indeed he must) every now and then 
jet the interest slacken; he can afford to be dull. The short- 
story writer knows no such liberty. He dare not let his 
tension relax, he cannot change his note, and at the cost 
of whatever exaggeration and over-emphasis, he must follow 
out the ideal to which he is committed. He must, so to say, 
dam up the current of life and bring it to a head, persuading 
his reader to believe that life is a series of highly-wrought 
emotional incidents, intensified by a past that looks only to 
them, is only relevant when considered in relation to them, 
and supported by a future entirely amenable to their control. 
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If the incidents are unpleasant and cause sorrow, we are 
not to suppose that the passage of years will bring allevia- 
tion; we are left with the sense of a dark shadow stretching 
interminably ahead, much as St. Augustine’s dreadful verdict 
threatened the future of unbaptized infants. 

Another method is to refrain from engaging the emotions 
at all and treat life as a succession of pictures, contiguous but 
searcely related, recorded by a lively and sensitive con- 
sciousness but not assimilated or arranged. Upon a tempera- 
ment of such abnormal resiliency the most exciting events 
leave no more impression than water on a duck’s back. Here, 
of course, the interest subsists on the vivacity with which 
the impressions are presented ; the consciousness that records 
them is a camera and not a personality. 

The earlicr stories in Something Childish are chiefly of this 
kind. Their charm lies in their rapidity, their flexibility 
and their light-heartedness; in their tremendous verbal 
economy and delicate responsiveness. They assume that 
no experience will stick, whereas the other kind assumes that 
every experience not only sticks but is ineradicable. The 
wrong done to the little boy in Siapence will go on smarting 
precisely as long as we can remember the story; and the 
smallest happening in that story goes, as Miss Mansfield 
meant it should, to increase the smart. Sixpence makes us 
sare too much; The Journey to Bruges makes us care too 
little. Miss Mansfield was so consummate a mistress of her 
art that we are tempted to believe that what appears a 
shortcoming in her must also be an inherent limitation of the 
short story as an art-form: it depends upon distortion to 
a degree that other modes of fiction do not. It must isolate 
and emphasize and foreshorten, must, in fact, be a tour de 
force, because any attempt within its narrow compass 
to reproduce the ordinary surface of life will be faint and 
meaningless. Artistically, it can produce a great effect, 
and Miss Mansfield produces several great effects here, though 
fewer than in her more mature work ; but it is an effect that 
grows thin upon reflection or re-reading, because it is 
insufficiently nourished by the accumulation of non-sensational, 
scarcely relevant experiences which go to form character, 
which make it vulnerable through being inelastic and 
incapable of adaptability. Miss Mansfield showed us, as few 
writers can, the wound being inflicted ; what she did not so 
clearly make us feel is the weight and bulk and heavy sentience 
of the victims. 

Another drawback of the very short story is the aesthetic 
difficulty of making it end happily. Directly cheerfulness 
raises its abhorred head, directly hope stirs in the agonized 
heart, we draw a breath of relief, but at the same moment the 
question occurs to us: ** Why was this story written ? It is 
trivial, and if not actually insincere it makes a play of life 
and does not face the facts.’ Misery and sincerity seem to 
go hand in hand. In an immense work like Anna Karénine 
the problem is solved by a concurrent presentation of two 
themes, one happy, the other unhappy; and, though they 
never blend, the contrast provides a kind of reconciliation. 
But the short story has no time to digest such incompatibles. 
The fact remains that, for most serious writers, a tragic 
ending of itself supplies a point, whereas a happy one does 
not. In the delicious care-free stories, of which there are 
many in this book, one sees Miss Mansfield’s interest in the 
essentials of her characters fade in direct proportion as their 
lot grows lighter; she lets her wit and her observation play 
upon them, but she ceases intensely to care for them. It is 
impossible, in her case, to believe that this preoccupation with 
tragic issues arose from a deep-seated mistrust of life, a 
confirmed ironic attitude unable to let itself be carried away ; 
for she received whatever life brought her with open arms. 
Yet possibly this extreme receptivity did imply in her a 
tendency to regard inaction as more justifiable, morally, than 
action. She was extremely sensitive to cruelty ; and this 
tender-mindedness may have influenced her into believing 
that the agent is usually to be blamed, the acted upon usually 
to be pitied. Or, in other words, in a conflict of wills, the one 
who wins is likely, in virtue of his vietory, to be in the wrong. 
Like Cato, she takes the side of the conquered; and the 
world must appear dark to such. 

L. P. HWarrrey. 

OTHER NOVELS.—The Passionate Quest. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (liodder and Stoughton. 7s. Gd. net.) Myr. 
Phillips Oppenheim has for ence left the tortuous paths of 





a 
crime, in which he delights, and attempts to interest his readers 
in a business romance. Although his accomplishment as 
story-teller can never be questioned, it must be acknowledged 
that he seems rather more at home when dealing with Spies 
false passports, and secret treaties ———A Taste of Honey. 
By Eric Maschwitz. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) The only 
noteworthy part of this novel is its background, which 
consists of a description of Varvasch, a city of the Balkans 
bearing a strong resemblance to Buda-Pesth. The plot 
and characterization are alike conventional, and the flight 
of the vampire lady is not even convincing. But much may 
be forgiven for the sake of the romantic setting. F 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


BRITAIN OVERSEAS. By Cumberland Clark. 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Wembley is only one, though to-day the most conspicuous, 
sign of the Empire’s self-consciousness. This book is another; 
and we suspect that the vision of Wembley led to some haste 
in its production, if we may judge by such signs as a bespatter- 
ing of misprints. It should be useful so far as it goes, namely, 
as an unambitious record of facts. It may be unfair to the 
author’s modesty to compare it with the work of writers like 
Sir Charles Lucas and Professor Egerton, by whose side it seems 
uninspired and only attractive in so far as to read a continuous 
history is pleasanter than to dig required facts out of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, or the Statesman’s Year Book. 
The first half of the book deals, of course, mainly with America, 
and the secession of the United States represents to Mr. Clark 
the loss of the ** first British Empire,” the rejection of the gains 
won after hard competition with Spain, Portugal, Holland and 
France, and a lesson in imperialism driven home for our subse- 
quent profit, and the raising of our ideals. That is not a bad 
generalization, but it under-emphasizes the importance of the 
innumerable seeds of Empire sown elsewhere in cast and west, 
and indeed, duly recorded by Mr. Clark. ‘This importance 
becomes evident in the second half of the book, which tells 
of the rise of the ** Second Empire * from Waterloo until to-day, 
when the League of Nations’ Mandates take the place of 
exploration and trading posts as causes of expansion. The 
tale is comprehensively told ; the only omission that we note 
is of the present status of Cyprus. The author seldom makes 
an original comment, but this: “It was the ambition and 
energy of individual Britons rather than the imperialism of the 
British Government which caused the enormous and rapid 
growth of the Empire during the reign of Queen Victoria,” is 
a sound enough answer to charges of British jingoism. ‘There 
is an adequate map on which we notice that Wrangel Island, 
unmentioned in the text, is marked as British. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL PILGRIMAGE IN OLD MEXICO. 
By A. C. Bossom. (New Work: Scribner.) 

Those who have been beguiled into the right frame of 
mind for the full appreciation of the Rococo by reading Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s Southern Baroque Art will find Mr. 
Bossom’s An Architectural Pilgrimage in’ Old) Mexico a 
thoroughly inflammatory work. It is a picture book of 
excellent photographs with captions below them that suggest 
that the commentator has caught some of the exuberance 
of his subject. Mr. Bossom commends Mexican Baroque 
as a source of inspiration to his brother architects of America, 
and such is the enthusiasm of his short introduction that 
we shall certainly expect his next sky-scraper to bear witness 
to his faith. Beneath the photograph of a vast and very 
beautiful organ case is the following legend—nothing more. 
“The motif is here of many things that could be made use 
of in a hotel ballroom.” We will take Mr. Bossom’s word 
for it (he knows exactly what is acceptable in hotel ball- 
rooms), but it would have been of incidental interest to 
know where that great organ may be, who built it, and when. 
Presumably we must attribute our late ignorance of this 
engaging, informal, Mexican architecture to the remoteness 
of the country and its habitual revolutions—but we hope 
that now this rich vein has been struck it will be worked 
as thoroughly as it deserves. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
By M. G. Mattingly. (Mills and Boon. 5s. net.) 

No child could object to this guide, which is sufficiently 
friendly to be trusted and provides enough background to 
prevent the headache often contracted during aimless 
wandering. The book is more or less 2 menu with cigh* well- 
chosen illustrations as hors @oeuvre. The chapter cm Ancient 
Egypt is admirably informative, and The Religions of the 
East are described with far less condescension than usual. 
A short account of the founding of the Museum reminds 
us of less happy times when parties of not more than fiftcen 
persons were allowed two hours in which to make what 
they could of the collections. 


(Kegan Paul 
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“Where there is no vision 
the people perish.” 


The Church of God which is in England needs 
a clear vision of the great need of the world— 
of the British Empire, and of Britain herself 
— if she is worthily to fulfil her vocation. 


The Church Pastoral-Aid Society in hundreds 
of parishes is helping the Church to keep alive 
the vision of God—and mindful of the wealth 
of her resources in Christ and of God's care 
for all His people. All the agents of the 
Society are true to the Reformation principles 


of the Church of England. 


At present the Society is making grants in aid 
of the work of 1,100 Curates and Lay 
Assistants {men and women) in 696 poor 
parishes. Will you help them by your prayers 
and by your generous gifts?, Please reply to 
The Secretaries, 


CHURCH PASTORAL-AID SOCIETY, 


Office: Falcon Court, 32, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
CEASERS FOS Ee 








To Enjoy 
Cigarettes 


Do not be misled 
by extravagant Y, 
claims advanced Mr. J. Millhoff. 
on behalf of inferior cigarettes. 





For a really good cigarette there is 
only one brand that will satisfy—De 
Reszke—the master blend of England’s 
master blender, Mr. J. Millhoff. 

Y] 


Once you try them you will =) 
prefer them—always—because } 
of their superlative quality, 
fragrance and harmlessness : 


To enjoy smoking get— pe Reszhd 


DeReszke 


CIGARETTES/|™ 

American 

ZB «- A 

Tenor (Turkish) 
...3/2 

Egyptian 
20.34 | 
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Sole Makers : 
J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd. 
86, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 























An excellent present for a child is “ The| 
Children’s Policy.” 
assurance which will become payable at | 
death after age 25 at a low premium | 


It provides now a life | 


sharing in large profits. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


19, Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No commission 


No shareholders 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 

















LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 


THE “DEVON” FIRE 


PLACED FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 
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Sole Manufacturers: 


CANDY & CO., LTD. 


London Showrooms: 87, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 1. 
W orks: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
LIFE INSURANCE VALUATIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


SOME 


Si1r,—In a recent issue of the Spectator I referred to 
the considerable rise which had taken place in the quota- 
tions of insurance shares, and especially in the shares 
of some of the life companies. A number of reasons 
might be assigned for the improvement, and I am far 
from asserting that there may not have been a tendency 
in some directions prematurely to discount the prospects 
ahead. In the main, however, and up to a certain 
point, the rise is no doubt justified by the general 
character of recent reports, and especially some of the 
valuation reports. Moreover, the effect of such reports 
has probably been all the greater as they have followed 
a period of considerable anxiety during and immediately 
following the War. 

In numberless ways the insurance companies were 
hard hit by the conflict, and one consequence of the 
War was to emphasize the fact that a superabundance 
of Stock Exchange securities is about the worst form of 
superabundance in international crises. In many cases 
a drastic writing down was the order of the day, and 
there was nervousness as to the future. The board of 
one company, indeed, which had hitherto produced 
excellent results in the matter of combined bonuses, 
after arranging that the maintenance of the previous 
system of bonuses to existing participating policy holders 
should be a first charge on future profit earnings, with- 
drew all with-profit tables from their prospectus. 

It was not only a case of depreciated securities ; high 
taxation had to be faced and, in addition, a rise in 
salaries owing to the advance in the cost of living. 
There was also increased mortality in respect of war 
claims, and even amongst civilians, who also were 
affected by the strain and distress of life. Moreover, 
office expenses in general increased. During this period 
also the ratio of new business seriously contracted. 
Many were in the fighting services, and except on pro- 
hibitive terms were uninsurable. The situation, indeed, 
was in almost all respects one of unprecedented difliculty, 
and suspension of bonus declarations became the order 
of the day. On the other hand, as the War advanced, 
so did interest rates, and in the main it is the higher 
net yields obtained which have played a great part 
in the re-establishment of prosperity. In recent years 
appreciation in securities has partly restored margins 
diminished by depreciation, and to some extent reeent 
satisfactory announcements have, for this reason, reflected 
appreciation just as they have, in part, been due to 
large sums carried forward, instead of allocated, during 
the period of doubt. 

Moreover, the latest quinquennial valuations are of a 
character to suggest that mortality has become normal 





a 
-70,627, absorbed by interim bonuses, was carried for. 
ward. As at December 31st, 1923, including the £183.48) 
in the account, the surplus worked out at £1,520,365 
After satisfying shareholders and carrying forward 
£272,476, there remained sufficient to allocate to whole 
life policies additions as follows :— 


Years in force 5, bonus per cent. £8 10s. 
” ” ” 0, ” ” £8 10s. 
” ” ” 15, ” ” £9 3s. 
” ” ” 20, ” ” £9 17s. 
” ” ” 25, ” ” £10 12s, 


9 ” oo , a = pm £11 8s. 
The aggregate for the thirty years, £58, compared with 
£54 before the War, or was £40 per £1,000 policy better. 

“In the case of office (b) a special valuation was made 
for three years. At the two preceding quinquennial 
investigations the institution had been unable to allocate 
any bonus at all. For the three years, however, the 
Directors were able to announce a simple bonus (a bonus 
reckoned on the sum assured only) at the rate of 55s. per 
cent. per annum, and, for 1924 and 1925, the two remain. 
ing years of the quinquennium, an interim one of 40s, 
per cent. per annum. The figures, it was pointed out, 
were no guide to what the future might hold. 

“The valuation of office (c), a mutual one, followed 
one disclosing rather sensational losses. For the five 
years ended December 31st, 1918, the subtraction items 
traceable to the War had been £1,986,500. A valuation 
at that time showed that in the absence of these a surplus 
of £2,745,220 would have appeared, which would have 
sufficed to pay more than the 34s. per cent. compound 
bonus which had been maintained previously for many 
decades. In the position disclosed £58,720 was carried 
forward, after £700,000 had been added to the reserves, 
as a buffer between them and possible further adverse 
contingencies. As at December 31st, 1923, part of the 
latter sum was shown to have been used in the service 
of interim bonuses, and the rest was considered to be 
no longer required for the purpose for which the whole 
had, originally, been earmarked. The residue was 
accordingly transferred to surplus which, after deduction 
of £62,126 carried forward, amounted to £2,564,000, 
and sufliced to justify a declaration at the rate of 40s, 
per cent. per annum compound. That, of course, was 
special ; but an intimation that the interim bonus would 
be 35s, per cent. per annum, instead of 34s. per cent., 
was no doubt an indication of what might be expected 
in the future. 

** In the case of office (d), history had, as usual, disclosed 
considerable depreciation. The first valuat’o.x following 
the outbreak of hostilities was made as at December 31st, 
1916, and £732,144 then had to be written off. Five 
years before that time a compound bonus at the rate 
of 35s. per cent. per annum had been declared ; _ this, 
as at the end of 1916, was cut down to 20s. per cent. 


simple. As at December 31st, 1920, the sum of £1,350,798 
had to be written off, and no bonus was declared. As at 
the end of 1923 a triennial valuation was made. This 


| disclosed, after an addition of £300,000 to Investment 
| Reserve (already £250,000), a surplus of £1,417,689 after 


again, and while office expenses are large, there appears | 


to be 
in the public demand for policies, and with interest 
sullicing to maintain profit carnings, there seems no 


or above the level which was the order of the day before 
the War. The best argument in support of that view is, 


perhaps, to be obtained from an examination of the | 
records of a few institutions, divergent in point of plans | 


for operating. From a correspondent well versed in 
insurance accounts I have received the following i!lus- 
trations, the oflices selected for the purpose being styled 
ato d. My correspondent says :— 

*“Ollice (a), which is one of the most intensively 
organized, paid a pre-War bonus at the rate of 30s. per 
cent. per annum ‘compound,’ that is to say, reckoned 
en the sum assured and on bonuses already added to it. 
When it valued as at December 31st, 1913, it showed a 
surplus of £839,951. At the valuation five years later 
two items were shown to have cut profits down. These 
were, War claims £496,079, and depreciation £428,679. 
The surplus shown was £254,108, of which all save 


an all-round and apparently permanent increase | 


carrying forward £160,822; £37,423 had been brought 
forward from the previous investigation, and £33,148 
had been used in the service of interim bonuses. The 


} “a . . . 

| position allowed of a declaration varying according to 
‘ : | policy age of from 35s. per cent. per annum to 51s. pel 
reason to suppose that future bonuses will not be up to | 








cent. per annum, the latter in the case of even compara- 
tively new policies.” 

The examples furnished by the foregoing instances 
might be multiplied without fear of challenging the 
generally cheerful view of the prospects of life oflices as 
a whole, although forecasts in relation to individual 
offices would necessarily be less reliable. For the most 
part, however, the general factors affecting the main 
life assurance companies are very similar in character, 
especially as regards the securities representing the 
various companies’ funds, while expenses seem likely 
to move favourably especially where business is pro- 
gressive. The average amounts of new life policies 
are generally below those recorded in the boom period, 
but considerably above pre-War figures, and_ high 
average policies mean substantial economies in new 
business.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Lhe City, September 2nd, Axrtuur W, Kippy, 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 
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———_—_ 
" PLAYS. 
F Giorr.—Our Beltters es -» 8.15—2.15 
ne {Miss Margaret Bannerman has now ‘resumed ber part in 
, this witty and bitter analysis of cosmopolitan morals. ] 
if Covent GarvEeNn.— Pavlova me -.» 8.30—2.3 
’ {The great dancer returns with much that is * new : one 
item, Don Quixote, incorporates a 400 year old 
ballet.] 
4 AmBAssapors.—Storm .. - 8,.50—2.30 
Pe {Manv of the redundancies have been cut ont of this 
play, which is jull of shrewd fun and cleverness, 
even if it still be a little reminiscent of Mrs, Beam, ] 
Parace.—The Co-oplimists - we ‘ 8.30—2.30 
{These popular metropolitan pierrots bring back with 
them fresh entertainment and Miss Hermione 
Baddeley. | 
New.—St. Joan .. ; an 8.15—2.0 


iThe last night of this magnifice nt play comes dange rously 
near for those who have not yet managed to see it: 
no time should be lost.) 


FILMS. 
Sroui. Cinema, Kincsway (Sept. 11th to 13th, con- 
” tinuous).- —The Bright Shawl. 


[Hergesheimer’s novel about the Cuban struggle 


AT THE 


for independence furnishes 


the plot for this good and picturesque film, in which Dorothy Gish 
gives a brilliant performance as a dancer and Richard Bartheliness os 
the young American she loves.| 


At Tne Pavition, PiccapiLiy Circus (daily at 2.30 and 8 
—Monsieur Beaucaire. 

[The lithe Valentino's big new film is distinguished by lovely and historically 
accurate costumes and settings and a more than ordinary unity of 
movement and spirit.) 

Ar THE Tivoul, STRAND (daily at 2.3¢ 
Arab. 

{Ramon Novarro, who is rapidly developing into a good actor, with Alice 

Terry, a combination which was already so successful in Searamouche.) 
AT THE SHAFTESBURY PAVILION (Sept. 8th to 10th, continuous). 
—Bluebeards Lighth Wife. 


[Gloria Swanson, a thought more gorgeously dressed than ever, in the film 


version of the play.) 
MUSIC. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS at Queen’s Hall. 
Sir Henry Wood and the New Queen’s Hail Orchestra. 
Nightly at 8.0. 


September 8th.-Wagner Night. 
{From Rienzi to Parsifat a pe riect Wagnerite at one sitting. After the 
interval Mr. Julius Harrison's Worcestershire Suite, alternately lush and 
riotous, wil! be decidedly bracing.| 


September 9th.—Classical Night. 

{The Bach piano concertos at the Proms are doubly welcome ; not only do they 
supplant hackne ‘yed and undesirable works, but for many amateurs they 
are a new musical experience of the first magnitude, The Concerto in 
C minor for tivo pianos, to be played by Miss Olive Sturcke and Mr, Ernest 
Jenner, was probably written originally for violin and oboe, but having 
undergone one of Bach's characteristic transmutations it is essentially 
a new work and not an arrangement, There are also symphonies by 
Mozart and Haydn.) 

September 11th.— Moiseiwitsch Night. 

(Mr, Benno Moiseiwitsch will be the “ all-thundering Jove’ of the occasion, 
and bis vietim the Tchaikovsky Concerto in 2 flat minor. ‘There are 
British works, Sir Charles Stanford's stirring First Irish Rhapsody and 
Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s performing mice, his first set of variations.) 


September 12th.—Classieal Night. 

{Bach solved most of the problems of the concerto form, and in his Violin 
Concerto in E (soloist, Miss Margaret Fairless), the beautiful slow move- 
ment anticipates the dialogue in Beethoven's Fourth Concerto, The 
Pastora! Symphony aud a Mozart Divertimento follow.] 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
FROM THE MAGAZINES. 
————— 

MONTHLIES. 
CONTEMPORARY Review.—A Turning-Point in the League of 
Nations, by Sir W. H. Dickinson. 
[Without prestige the League is a vain thing; proposals are made here for 


establishing it in the imagination of the people, The chief obstacle to their 
fulfils nt is the stiff-necked character of ~~ and politicians.) 


30). 


—___-___——" 
—$———— 


BLackwoop’s.—From the Outposts. by Captain J 

Fitzpatrick. < : 

[Lighthearted stories of adventures with West African 
Nigerian pidgin, means any living non-human animal.) 


The Bubble of Gaelic, by Periscope. 


{It is unlikely that the Dublin education authorities will t 


“ Beaf,” 


“ beef "—wWhich, in 





lo Ce 
this protest against their folly in atte mpting to impose a dead ete nn d by 
people which has almost forgotten it; but there must be business men ip th" 
Free State who see the danger of the policy and have influence t » oppose itt 

PDOse it 


NINETEENTH CrNTURY.—Wild Life in Siberia, 

Digby. 

[How to deal with a bear by dancing naked, and how a } 
prospective victims who protect themselves by fire, are two pic 
and amusing information in a well-stocked article. | , 

aa = Ber oees ; : . , 
Mechanicalized” Armies, by Major-General Sir George 

Aston, K.C.B. : 

[The time is approaching when great armies will be able to move at the rate 
of sixty instead of fifteen miles a day. General Aston indicates, by retenne, 

to France, how far “ mechanic alization ’ ’ of military transport has pro, esas 
towards that perilous mobility, | ii 
Distances of the Stars, by Sir Frank Dyson (Astronomer 

Royal). 

NATIONAL REview.—The Great Russian Fake, by Sir Arthur 

Stecl-Maitland. 

[Vigorous criticism of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty,] 

The Mystery of Sir E. B. Godfrey, by A G. Mudd liman. 


(Mr. Muddiman has found new evidence conce rning 


by Bassett 


deals with 


3 Of curious 


one of t t 

















, 5.30 and 8.30).—The | 





Economics of the Dawes Plan, by J. A. Hobson. 


[Suspicion that with Keparations as with other things it is more blessed to 





give than to reccive is strengthened by Mr. Hobson's analysis of the dilliculties, | 
itis remedies seem reasonable.) 
Forrnicutiy Review.— The Drama, the Theatre, andthe | 


Films, by Bernard Shaw and Archibald Henderson. 

(“ There is a new art there; and T may be tempted to try my hand at it,” 
says Mr. Shaw of the cinema, adding “ There is one sort of dumb show that 
is something more than a play with the words feft out, and that is a dream, 
It ever I do a movie show it will have the quality of a dream,”] 


Feet of Clay, by Augur. 
[Certainly the most lively, if not the most reliable, commentary on the 
london Conference, The picture of Mr. MacDonald begging M. Herriot and 
M. Theunis to smile av they lewve No. 10 Downing Street, in order to mislead | 


“those awful journalists,”’ is appealing.) 

The Nationalists of South Africa, by Lieut.-Colonel H. M. | 
Meyler. 
[Personal studies of the Union's new rulers.) 

AveEvput.— Modern Poetry, by Robert Graves. 

[Possibly because of its form-—verse—Mr. Graves’s comment has greater 

ireshness than most recent discussions of this well-worn topic.j 

° On Being a Man, by D. H. Lawrence. 


(Mr. D, H, Lawrence continues to preach his Jchad against the intellect.) 








crimes in seventeenth-century history, which points to the h jal eo Hy 
Philip, seventh Earl of Pembroke, as Godfrey's murderer ™ 
Empire Review.—Jose ph Conrad, by Desmond M cCarthy, 
{The best of the month's studies of Conrad.} 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
SEPT. 8th, Sth and 10th.—Gloria Swanson in ** BLUEBEARD'S 
EIGHTH WIFE "'; Leslie Henson in ‘* TONS OF MONEY,” &. 
SEPT. 11th, 12th and 13th.—Richard Barthelmess an Derotiy 
Gish in ** THE BRIGHT SHAWL"; Harold Lloyd in * HAND 
TO MOUTH"; Monty Banks in ** ALWAYS LATE.” 





PREMIER WHITE WINES 
OF FRANCE. 


Chat. RAYNE VIGNEAU, vintage 1920 60 /- 
Chateau SUDUIRAUT - a 60/- 
Carriage paid. 
Both Wines are of the very highest quality, and this 
vintage is recommended as free from the excessive 
sweetness usual in this class of wine. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH, 


Established in 1800. Scotland 

















The Prudential Assurance Company, 
Limited, are issuing free Personal 
Accident Insurances which will cover 
you during your visit to the British 


Empire Exhibition. 


Apply at the P.A.C. KIOSK (near 
The Globe), Amusements Park, 
Wembley. 


142 Holborn Bars, 
London, E.C. 








CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents: September, 1924, 3/6 net. 
A TURNING-POINT IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By The Right Hon, Sir W. "7 * eemees K.B.E 
THE ECONOMICS OF THE DAWES PL: 
” By J. A. HOBSON 
FRANCE AND TUE CONFERENCE, 
By W. L. MIDDLE 7 
PARLIAMENT AND PEOPLE IN GERMANY. By QO. de 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE RUSSIAN DIASPORA 
By Prof. CHARLES SAROLEA 


THE FUNCTION 
EUROPE: 


LIBERALISM. 

By Dr. W. A. CHAPPLE, M.P. 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON 
A STUDY IN 


OF 


1890-1898, 


VALENTINE AND ORSON: TWIN-CULT. 
By Dr. RENDEL HARRIS 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRAQ. By Sunteain R. COKE, M.C 
AN INDIAN PARENT TO HIS SON IN ENGLAND. 
By S. R. DAS 


LAND SETTLEMENTS ROUND VIENNA 
By ALINE S, ATHERTON-SMITH 


NATURE’S BROADCASTING. By T. A. COWARD | 
|; THE MAGIC OF WORDS. By HEL _EN M. ENOCH | 
| FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By GEORGE GLASGOW 
| LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
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ul POU TUIMe UAHA ALLL 
Qn Sale To-day 
No. 30. Sept. S8pp. 


Coloured Plates, Maps, Text & Illustrations. 
PRICE—ONE SHILLING. 











THE SEA- “TRAVEL, » LES 


CONTRIB UTORS No. 80—Basil Lubbock, 

Com. F. A. Worsley, C. Fox Smith, R. L. 

Dearden, V. ©. Scott 0 Connor, J, A. Brendon, 

Middleton Clark, Maurice H. Hirst, Len 

Chaloner, and others. Ship ‘ Brilliant” 
(Cover picture), J. + Spurling. 





The Blue Peter”? eg published mo nthly at 
its Offices, 12, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 3. 
Agents: W. H. Smith & Son. a & Sons, Ltd. 
DIOMABO GHA HALA GIT HHUUUNIANLIBOULLUO HAE 
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JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 1. 
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; DORA WORDSWORTH: HER BOOK.—II, By F. V. Morley. a 
&j CALCUTTA’S CHINATOWN. By Shelland Bradley. 
&@ BETTER-BE-’ALF: a Short Story. By Alfred Ollivant. & 
& THE PHLEGMATIC ENGLISHMAN IN THE COMMON LAW. & 
oY By C. K. Allen, & 
& WILFUL WASTE ON POOR RELIEF. By Edith Sellers. Me 
y THE DIAMOND: a Short Story By E. L. Grant Watson. 3 
fj AERIAL, FLIGHT IN OLD ENCLISH ROMANCE. By J. E. Hodgson, 
§@ SOME REFLECTIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. BY 
& THE QUEST: a Short Story. By Marmaduke Pickthall. Fe 
6 LITERARY ACROSTIC.—No. 19. BY 
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SEPTEMBER NUMBER. NOW READY. 
FROM THE CONTENTS: 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS: ITS GREAT 
NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 
CHRISTIANITY AND BOLSHEVISM 


3/- net 





























WILD LIFE IN SIBERIA 
THE RACES OF IRELAND 
ENGLAND AND THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
THE SUDAN 
PROTECTION OF WARSHIPS AGAINST 
TORPEDOES = 
Wi!i!':\CONSTABLE LONDON SYDNEY BOMBAY'IiiiiiiMi= 
bd 3 
Robinson & Cleaver’s 
S.P. 69.—Bleached Pure Irish Linen 
Double Damask Table Cloths. 
Design: Olive or Roman Scroll. Will 
wear and wash well, giving years of 
satisfaction. 
yards each yards each 
2x2 - 27/9 2x3 - 41/6 
2x23 - 34/6 2x3 -53/6 
LINEN NAPKINS TO MATCH. 
22 x 22 inches, 24 x 24 inches, 
6 for 15/9 6 for 18/3 
7 ¢ yen hy : _ ROBINSONsC LEAV ER : Tilast. List } 
orders LINEN MANUFACTURERS OP. sent ; 


Eros any 
; id 
address. 


BELFAST 
ALSO REGENT ST. LONDON & CHURCH ST. LIVERPOOL - 
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| YOUR CHANCE | 
+ IS PASSING... / 
t tit 
F | eecese ia) 
4 WA 
P| 
| 4 
i4 2 
‘4 i 
F | 4 » id 
4 Ten minutes only by fast train from \ 
i Baker Street or Marylebone stands a 
i vivid, living epitome of the mighty iF 
i power, vast resources and beauty of AI 
la) the British Empire. | 
" al 
It lA] 
iA . . . r| 
I Destined to become historic among 4 
lid the peoples of the Commonwealth of iI 
IP ations, it will be denied to you FI 
ie within a few weeks. \4 
if I | 
\f . ‘ ™ ‘ |} | 
¢ Will you fail to see your Empire be- Si 
ls cause... it is only ten minutes away? lI 
iA 
Ng \" 
tf Tall 
\\@ Source of pride to the optimist, tonic || 
Ir to the pessimist, blow to the cynic, I | 
li the British Empire Exhibition speaks l'4| 
to the World of our achievements in IF" 
lh engineering, arts and crafts, industry, | 
and of our vast capacity for enjoying if 
s good music and riotous amusement. li] 
is | 
i One exhibit alone, the British Empire li4 
a Gas Exhibit in the Palace of Industry, It | 
f tells the fascinating century-long li5| 
iy story of the rise of coal gas to its li |] 
ii present power in the world of Indus- | 
|! try, in Public Service, and in the + {| 
3 Home. You will learn something fal 
ip of value from the practical demon- IF | 
i strations that are giv en there from at 
lta | 
|r’ hour to hour, and, if weary, will t 
Ifa find in the lounge the cosiest arm- ia} 
4 chairs in the Exhibition, tal 
i lr 
The British Empire Gas Exhibit has LAI 
ir been inspected by some 30,000 r 
19) people every day since it opened. l4 
e y 
up 
¢ ; 
y 4 
G ai} 
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PRATIS 


MOTOR SPIRIT 











ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD, 36 4guecen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 





SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room, 
Js indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT'S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 
—books repaired—hundreds of services eflectively rendered, 
Replace pin-stopper. 
Tube 44d. (vest pocket), 6d. and gd. Sold everywhere. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 
NOW READY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1924. Price 1/- (by post 1/1). 
THE 


Church Missionary Review. 


CONTENTS : 











CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA, Rev. W. S. Hunt, Th.A. 
THE RACE PROBLEM. Rev. C. Motitan Wititrams, M.A. 
THE TINNEVELLY DIOCESE. Rev. E. F. E. Wicram, M.A. 
THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE, Rev. H. B. Goovinc, M.A., B.D. 
OMDURMAN REVISITED. Canon W. H. T. Gairkpner, B.A. 


From the Publishing Dept., 


CHURCH’ MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Or from all Booksellers. 
LISiEN TO THE INARTICULAIE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may b© ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their 
opportunity to become Men and Wemen worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
ondon, W.9 the n Jept. was 


Harrow Road, , since ew Maternity 

opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. 17,600 required in the 
J78th year of its work. 





disease and give them an 


D.A. 401. 














interrupti 
Cough — 


Sensitive people suffer 
acute discomfort when their 
irritating cough interfere 
‘with their own enjoymen, 
and that of others. This j 
often painfully eviden; 
when ‘listening-in’ o, 
When at the theatre g& 
concert. 
Immediate relief from such 
troublesome coughs may fy 
had by taking an ‘Allenburys 
Glycerine and Black Currant 
Pastille. They clear the throat 
and allay irritation, 


YOUR CHEMIST 

STOCKS THEM 
Packed in distinctive ( “ I ey, S 
tin boxes containing GI 


moe» a \ Sivan PASTILLES 
8 ox. - + 23 ais 
















UNITED KINGDOW 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 





Chairman : 


The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 


Funds - £13,500,000 


Valuation Rate 23 per cent. 





When a young man marries it is his duty, and especially 
so if his income is derived from his earnings, to protect his 
dependants against destitution in the event of his death. The 
amount which he can set aside each year for the purpose 
may, however, only suffice to achieve this object to a very 
limited extent. ‘Take the case of a man who marries at 30 
on an income of £400 a year. He can, let us say, affor¢ 
a year for insurance. If we assume that he started paying 
£10 a year when he was 25 and had brought this up to £25 
a year when he got married, he would be insured for £1,047, 
With Profits, enough at least to provide his family with from 
£50 to £90 a year at his death (the larger figure includes 
an allowance for Bonuses). 


£25 
g 


If, however, his parents had at his birth provided him 
with a Deferred Assurance Policy, assuming that £10 a year 
was being paid for this and that at 30 £15 is paid as before 
for an additional Policy, at age 30 he would be provided 
with Insurance cover With Profits for £1,876, enough to 
provide his family at his death with from £90 to £160 a 
year. The difference between the two figures points its 
own moral. 


Full particulars of the Child’s Deferred Assurance Scheme 


is sent on application being made to the Secretary, Office: 
196 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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T AVELLING is clean 


and comfortable—if you wear 
99 


wo 






<> SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


"THEIR silky sheen and modest de- 


~ signs are refined. ‘They hold a 
distinctive freshness, despite frequent 
washing. Not easily crumpled or 


‘ The : : . 
‘«ruviscA’ + soiled, more durable than silk—at far 
+ Name Tab on } ~ . . 

1 ae eon less cost—they ensure dignity and 
tis yeur: comfort by day and night. 

;guarantee s 

: Pi : [’ any difficult y im obtaining “ LUVISCA” 
£5 cnutne: Shirts, 1 yjamas, and Soft Collars, write to 
Swithowt. : COURTAU!I DS, LTD. (Dept. 58M), 19 Alderman- 
' i bury, London, E.C. 2, who will send you name of 
your nearest retailer and descriptive booklet 











Quite a New departure in DESKS 


: The Globe-Wernicke Desk illustrated is a New Departure, 

: and of distinct design. It contains the principal advantages 

: of the Flat top desk—light, space, cleanliness, ete.—while 
retaining the convenience of the roll cover. The roll is of 
sufficient height above the writing bed to clear an inkstand 
or desk tray, and each pedestal contains one deep drawer 
and one shallow drawer with a pull-out slide above. Can 
be had either in Oak or Mahogany. 


Ideal for office or home. Will give lifelong satisfaction. 
Globe-Wernicke Desks are BRITISH made, BUILT TO 
ENDURE, and are world-famous for Quality, design and 
fine finish. 

Write for Catalogue No. 20 D.C. illustrating 

Desks, Chairs, and other Office Furniture. 


Tre GSlobe-“Wernicke Co sia 


Office and Library Furnishers, 
London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria St., S.W.1. 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Strect. 




















j and prevents the tobacco from running to 
, dust in the pouch. It is therefore just as ’ 
thrifty to buy a tobacco of high quality 
like Three Nuns as to buy one which is ’ 
nominally 2d. or 3d. an ounce cheaper, ‘ 
but which gives less pleasure and does } 
not last as long. 
; 
| THREE NUAS | 
|} TheTobacco of Curious Cut; 
, In Packets: 1 oz. 1/2 ; 2.0z. 2/4 
In Tins : 2 oz. 2/4; 40z.4/8 
King’s Head is similar, but a liitle fuller q 
, Stephen Mitchell an j Ss m Branc h of the Imperial Tobacco Company ‘ 
(of Great Britain and Ireland , Ltd., 36, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow | 
Sar 
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It lasts longer 


A pipeful of Three Nuns lasts longer 
than a pipeful of most other tobaccos. The 
“curious cut” makes for slow burning 
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WE MAKE 


THE VERY BEST 


PROCESS Y 
( 


! BLOCKS 


IN 


LINE, § 
! TONE, | 
J COLOUR. \ 


ooa 









{ We will Photograph your Pictures, 
Houses, Gardens, Factories and 
Sites, and make Blocks to suit 
your requirements, 


Telephone: W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD. 
Holbora{ 4674 98 & 99 FETTER LANE, FLEET ST., E.C.4, 
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$ oN 
be MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 
¥ P. & O. and BI. Tickets Interchangeable, also S 
Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 
Shipping Union Companies. All sailings subject to 
change with or without notice. 


1. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta, 

3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia 
4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, Fast & South Africa. 
-. London to Queensls and. 

6. London (cargo) & Sout hampt on (passengers) to Ne w 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. j 
8 London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia } 
via Cape of Good Hope, 


| 
| 
ADDRESS : 
\ 











Noe 1.2.3, 4 & § —For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager. F Hf 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, SW1.; Freight or General 
Business, P_ &O. & BI. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, BE C.3, 
BL. Agents, Gray, Dawea & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, B.C.3. 

6 —J. B Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street, London, 

C3, or P &O. House (first floor,-.Genera) Passenger Agent. 
L. James). 14, Cockspur Street, S W 1 

7 Union 8 8. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd, P. & O. House (first 

oor, —General Passenger Agent, W.L James), 14, Cockspur Street, 

sondon, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 

Pacific Railway 

No. 8.—P. & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E.C.3, 

or P. & O. House, as above. 
Paris (AU Routes)—Societé Francaise P. & O , 41, Bouleward des Capucines. 





“oS 
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PuO HOUSE. 14-lo COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON.S.Wi = 
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IN THE WAKE 
OF THE SUN 


AROUND THE WORLD 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP 


from Southampton, 
January, 1925, or later from a 
Mediterranean port. 
By Canadian Pacific Liners 
Empress of France (18,500 tons). 
Empress of Scotland (25,000 tons). 


AFTER VIEWING THE EMPIRE 
IN MINIATURE AT WEMBLEY, 
SEE THE EMPIRE IN REALITY. 


Travel by the Company which owns and operates 
steamships, railroads, and hotels. 
FARES INCLUDE TOURS ASHORE. 
We arrange everything afloat and ashore, 
relieving passengers of all worries. 

For Illustrated Booklets, etc., apply :— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65 Charing Cross, 5.W.1 2 | 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 3 

or Local Agents everywhere. 


-ondon 
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a LINE 

fa} REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 

[5] AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 

fe) 

| ro SOUTH AFRICA 

fl ** The Empire’s Riviera ”’ 

| SPECIAL XMAS & NEW YEAR 
ry. ——~ = a _ | 

a TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 

a at Reduced Return Fares. 

tf} DEC. 12th, 1924, and JAN. 9th, 1925. 

fe) — a information < apply to o He ad Office, 3 Fenchurch 
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| “1 APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire, and, indeed, to all those | 
who value the practical example of = roism and humanity, to give 
generously in support of this great Service.”"—H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., President of the Royal National Life- | 
Boat Institution. | 


WILL YOU RESPOND TO THE PRINCE’S: 
APPEAL? 


| 
| The Institution needs annually | 
| 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be “ONE IN A MILLION.” | 
When you go to Wembley visit Life-Boat House, Admission Free. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
| Honorary J reasurer. - ecretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. | 
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‘“‘No man has a right to 
| bring up children without 
| books to surround them,”’ 


wrote H. W. Beecher, but he has less right to 
neglect their future. Give your boy a fair 
start in life by means of a good education. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 
of 


| The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


enables parents to provide for the cost of the 
finishing years while the boy is young 
without risking the loss of a single penny 





should the child die. 


Write for particulars of this 
splendid Scheme, Booklet A.C. 3. 


THE STANDARD [LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Established 1825.) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


DUBLIN: 5 


9 Dawson Street. 
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This magician has interesting anec- 
dotes to tell of King Edward, the 
ex-Tsar, and numerous royal and 


/ : other celebrities 
° / : 
} : 
e | 
® ° 








J A 
Be Independent 


of pens with crusty, rusty, scratchy, 
cross-lezged nibs! Carry your own 


YE odern 
7 ystery 
erchant 








by 
CARL 
HERTZ 












lig The Ben Corner & 
q 1 ee \ 
‘ W.C. 2, -* 















































































































The Indian Rope Trick illustrated ove is one of the many 
subjects on which Mr. Hertz h interesting comments to make 
H 1 l n L many ntr He } lair 
ior the tellin 1 1 his life w < t } 
tor \ biography t linger I 
JUST READY 
Illustrated, 18/= net. 
HUTCHINSON & CO. 
UMTS s Se ML TM a TOOT CATO TCO ge LOO CE Ty | 
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INDISPENSABLE AID 


Sir Godfrey Lagden, the eminent Colonial 
administrator, pays ungrudging tribute to mission- 
aries of all denominations in his new book, The 
Native Races of the Empire. “ They have done a 
great work,” he says. Then he adds: * The pillar 
upon which their successful labours have rested has 
been the Bible.” 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has been, 
and is still, mainly responsible for providing the 
Holy Scriptures in the various languages used by 
missionaries. It has now published, or circulated, 
versions of the Bible, or of some pari of it, in 566 
languages. 

The main work of the Bible Society consists in 
giving support to all who, irrespective of denomina- 
tion, are engaged in evangelizing the world. 

“In this field,” writes Bishop Gore, “ its work is 
so well done, so extensive, so generous and so success- 
ful that it is surely our duty to help it, if we possibly 
ean. . . . The work of a Mission of which I have 
the honour to be Chairman, the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa, would have been paralysed without 
its help. 
without seeking to make a generous return? ”’ 











The leaders of other Missions, Anglican and non- 
Anglican, are as frank as Bishop Gore in recognizing 
the help thus given them. 

The Bible Society has many generous supporters, 
but it always needs money in order to meet the ever- 
increasing demands for new versions and new 
editions of the Scriptures. 

In helping the Bible Society, remember, you are 
helping the Mission in which you are interested. 

Contributions will be warmly welcomed by the 
Secretaries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 4. 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions, 


3) THEY ARE PRACTICALLY 
: UNTOUCHED BY HAND. 
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The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 
Te | be ten. 
\| IN PACKETS Sy 
As " 

S: D. ) 
bos 10 for 8 p) 
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Es JOHN PLavers-Sons, 2 
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How can we accept all this assistance | 











"Have you a ouaGy a 
SAGGING TTRESS 
lLook under] 
| the bed wheu 
}semeone lies 
jou it — no} 


| wonder you); 
have bad) 





| 





SS try the 
“$1 EEPEEZIE” REINFORCEMENT 


The “ Sleepeezie" is a soundly constructed trellis 
frame, easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 
diamond). On this are many strong coil springs 
which support and make even a worn-out mattress 
ideally and permanently comfortable; in fact, as good 
as the best box spring mattress, at a fra action of the 
cost. Our terms are eloquent alike of our trust in 


you and of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYs 


SEND NO MONEY 
but give width of bed 
& mention Spectator, 
PRICE 
for beds up to: 


3ft. wide - - 20/- 
4ft. wide - - 25/- 
5ft. wide - - 30/- 


LISTS FREE, 
SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., Leicester 




















MISS KERR'S “ USEFUL WOMEN” 


Bo everything that can be done. 


Branches: ) HOTEL ACCOMMODATION ARRANCED, 
PARIS CHILDREN MET AND ESCORTED, 
ITALY SHOPPING UNDERTAKLN, 
Scud SECRETARIAL WORK. 

CHAPERONS, NURSES & COMPANIONS. 
CAIRO SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR DRESS. 

Rtas MAKING, TAILORING & MILLINERY. 

BRIGHTON eae i 

Eastbourne | Prospectus and References post free, 














48 DOVER STREET, W. 1. 


Telegrams: “ 


"Phone: RECENT 2566, 
Usefuluar, Piccy, London.” 








| 


By Appointment to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. | 


ROBERT LEWIS, | 


Established 1787. 
22 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. | 


ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE 
THE FINEST TURKISH CARErTSs 








\ 


—— 




















DELIGHTFUL AUTUMN HOLID. A¥s. 


ELGIAN COAST AND HOLLAND Week oe 

te gees COAST AND HOLLAND~ Fortnight .. en 9. 

ARIS WITH EXCURSIONS— Exclusively comfortable ‘ 

RITTANY COAST —Special Offer. including many miles ol 
motoring through superb scenery e. ; os .. 12) gms. 


Booklet “ S,’ 
“ TOURS ATTRACTIVE,” 71 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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Schemes for 


Decorating and Furnishing 


rooms or entire homes prepared and submitted free 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


Story and Co., Ltd, 








and 
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Yrepaid Classified Advertisements. 


—— 








RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) a ee Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) — Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 


Loadon, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 











— 


For Sale. 





3 
YIRLS’ HOOL FOR SALE. 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING & CO. have been instructed to dispose of two 


well-known and successful Girls’ Schools, showing a good profit. One is in a 

healthy inland re sort and the other at the seaside. A suitable lady with £1,000 

capital | and good experience would be considered as successor in each case, No 

charge is made to purchasers, All enquiries are treated as confidential. 
For further particulars apply to Messrs, GABLBITAS, THRING & CO., 

tional Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W 

pn 


Educa- 








B rf BK SBS 2. ¢€ & CO Gi EG SB. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


SENTER, 


Principal: GEORGE D.Se., Ph.D., F.1.C, 
Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the Faculties of 
Arts, Science and Laws. 


Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE, Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to the value of 
over £700 are awarded annually to students of the College. 

Calendar Is.,, by post 1s, 4d, Prospectus free.—Yor full particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, B.C. 4. 


| OY AL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Principal: Miss Kk, C, HIGGINS, B.A, 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, October 2nd, 1924. 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of not more than £35, 
tenable for three years, will be offered for competition in March, 1925, For further 
particulars apply to The Secretary, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


{ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5S.W. 15, 

WF otEACHERS SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KEN SINGTON, W. 14, 

Chairman: Mr, ©. G, Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. ‘Treasurer : Mr. W. H. Ogston; 

Secretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 

Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss K. EK, LAWRENCE, 


Girls’ 





The College 











Schools and Colleges. 





Co “Let, 


— Furnished Residential Chambers for pro- 
fessional women ani others; ga; fires, own meters, near tube and "buses, 
Telephone We stern 12 2v1 Box 1245, the Spectator, 13 York S reet, W.C. 2. 


Sepstatncats, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 


Xr. 








ENSINGTON. 











EDUCATION 


COUNTY LIBRARIAN, 

Applications are invited for the post of County Librarian ; salary £400 per annum, 
The County Council will probably decide to regard the post as an established one 
under the Local Government Officers Superannuation Act, 1922, and in that case 
a deduction of 5 per cent. will be made from the salary. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the DIRECTOR 
OF EDUCATION, County Otf%ecs, Preston, to whom applications should be returned 


I ANCASHIRE COMMITTEE. 
4 





not later than October 3rd, 1924, 

| EV. W. A. NORTON, Capetown University, Prof. Bantu 
Phi'olozy, for.xerly Greek lect wrer, lon’ experien’e missions, Theo’, Col ¢<es, 

resear h, desires work (tea*hin’, paro hia', &c.) near Universit, or library, En sland 

eraroa! (dry cli rate preferre i), Refs.: Bis! — Carey (Bin.), Prof. “4 ce Werner, 


VICAR, ard 


EDUCATED GIRLS.- 


Six to twelve months, Residential 


London Univ., will receive Free Easter, 1:2). 


{AREERS FOR 
J in Secretarial Method, 


ans vers 





-Unique 


Hostels recom- 


mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C,1 


( ‘AREERS 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—New Edition, 
alt with by Experts. Price: Cloth Binding 3s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., post free 2s. 9d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOY- 
54 Russell Square, W.C.1 


AND 
/ Over 100 Professions de 
ost free 3s. 10d. Paper Covers 
MENT PUBLISHING CO,, LTD 


j 














Scholarships, Wer. 








“Sr 
Loxmon HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL 


SCHOOL, 
(UNIVERSITY OF 





LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION will open on Wednesday, October 1st. 
The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped 
to meet modern requirements. The Hospital contains 948 beds (of which number 


840 are in constant occupation) and is the largest General Hospital in England, 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES rrree Entrance Scholarships amounting to 
£360 are offered in Science, An Entrance Scholarship of the value of £75 is offered 


in Anatomy and Physiology to students of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Prizes amounting to £350 are awarded annually in all subjects of the curricula, 
RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital 


Training | 


| Scholarships to the 


in the kingdom, 
Pe ae H FUNDS of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 
Research, 

FEES.—MEDICAL: Intermediate and Final Courses, Entrance Fee £21, Annual 
Fee £42. Final Course, Entrance Fee £10 10s,, Annual Fee £42 

DENTAL Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Ilospital 
Course, £130 in two equal annual instalments | 


Union with an athletic ground of 
College Dining Hall, et 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, ets A Clubs’ 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on Hospital grounds, 
= n students only are eligible for admission.) 
prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, 
wittiad WRIGHT, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.. who will be pleased to make 
ments for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 


Mile End, bh, 1, 
(JULLDH ALL SCH 

LONDON), 
Victoria Embankment, E.C, 4, 


(CORPORATION OF 
PRINCIPAL, SIR LANCON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &c. 


Professor 
arrange- 





eoogoL @F BUSIC 


PRIVATE 
tion, Gesture 
and £12 12s, 
proved by 


all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING in Elocu- 
Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s 
Special Training Course for Teachers (ap- 
Registration Council). 


LESSONS in 
, Dancing, Opera, 


Opera Class Saturdays. 


Complet 


Teachers’ 

AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th, 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (open to 
General public) free, 

; H, SAXE WYNDHAM, Sccretary, 
Tele, Cent, 4459, 





IVHE DOWNS 


Head-Mistress : 


SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Miss LUC RE riA C AMER ON, Honours School of 





Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
ENTRE MAWR, Abergele, N. Wales. Boarding School 


for Cirls, situated in its own grounds of 40 acres. Sea and mountain air. 
Large playing-fields. Excellent health record. Small farm attached to the School 
In the PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT pupils are prepared for the Entrance 
Examinations of the Public Schools. 

Principals—The 


Misses SALES. 
£77 Fe Pee SCHOOL 


FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good education, 





GIRLS. 








NHead-Mis'ress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.). 
7. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR 
Ke WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Se., Lady War len. 
HALL, BANSTEAD, has a branch School 


( YARRATTS 
I for a few girls over 17, for finishing subjects, 
grounds with golf, 


Languages, and for Domestic 
Large 


I] ;G BF ts... DB, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele. : 


Science, 





Private ‘ Watford 616." 


) ENT WOR F B. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rey, J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, faciug Bournemouth Bay, 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the 





Wentworth College Road, 
Schools, Ltd, 


PRINCIPAL, Bournemouth, 


Bournemouth Collegiate 





‘T. ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress :—Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.). Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term, 


available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 


Universities. 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ANDO 
THE 


Bursaries 


Apply to the 


S = % 


Patrons: 





BR 
THE 


BR LB TO he 


FOR 


N’S, 


SCHOOL DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY, 
THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL 
Lishops 


THE ARCHBISHOPS, and cleven other 


Patroness: THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 
Head-Mistress: Miss Ek. M, ALMOND, M.A., Oxon, (late Classical Lecturer, West- 
field College, Unive rsity of London) 

Fees: £70—£73, including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing) 
and Laundry. A few bursaries of the value of £5 to £20 are given annually, 

A few girls, not daughters of clergymen, are received on higher terms. 

Good grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Koom, Sanatorium, Tennis Courts, and 
Playing Ficld at Westbury-on-Trym. 


Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarships) and for other 
Qualifying Examinations. 


_Apply HEAD-MISTRESS for fu'l particulars, 


JQPENSTEADS, 


Girls, 8 to 16. 





Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland. — School for 
English, French, Mathematics and Latin. Exceptional 
advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Method). Dairy and poultry farming 
(100 acres), Farm produce provided—cream, butter, eggs. Six qualified Mistresses, 
Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 





a JE SCHOOL FOR 
( N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. 


M. PICKARD, 


Oakamoor, 
Yorks.) 


GIRLS, Farley Hall, 

(Formerly at Settle, 
M.A. Cantab). Boarders only, 
LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends ‘ THE 
CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 

Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea, 
Miss WILTSHIER. 


TRAINING 
Vict. 8294. 


Head-Mistress : Miss E, (Class. Trip., 
GNES, 
LAWN,” 
thorough education, 
with parents abroad. 
—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, 


RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL 
29 GROSVENOKR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel: 
Full particulars on application. 








COLLEGE, 
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ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Boarding and Day School.— 
ey Preparation for University Examinations, Moderate fees. Climate specially 
suitable for delicate or Colonial ehtidren.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| IRKSTONE, WADHURST, near Tunbridge Wells, Sussex. 
Home School for Girls and Small Boys, Healthy situation; 570 ft. above 
sea level, Large garden. Fully trained statf, 














271mu ANNUAL EDITION, B 
IATON’S LIST O F SCHOOLS. 
An aid to Parents in the sclection of Schools and Tutors, 
Crown S8vo, 1092 Pages. Price 5s., postage 9d, 

Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, Private and Public Schools 
for Boys, Tutors, Private and Public Schools lor Girls, Domestic Science, Physical 
Training and Agricultural Colleges, Secretarial Training and Lusiness Colleges, 
ete, 

Advice also given, free of all charge. , 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 


Bouse Schools and Colleges. 


YOMMON Entrance Examination. Special Preparation. 12 
J) pupils. Absolute individual! attention. Many successes, — Healthy situation 
400 ft. above sea level, sandy soil. Own farm, good food.—For pro-p:ctus and 
particulars apply R. J., c/o J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 


Street, London, E.C, 4 

REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOLS. 

HEAD-MASTERS 
H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory 
School), and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
PREGHORN CASTLE, COLINTON, MIDLOTHTAN, 
prepares boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Healthy situation; 400 aeres 
of woodland and playing-tields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, 
museum, tennis courts, swimming, ete. 

















UPPE RK “se HOOL, 
CRAIGEND PARK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Boys of 14 years and over prepared for the Universities and all Prelim. Exama. 
For fuller particulars of above Schools send for Prospectuses to the SECRETARY, 


— 


17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the Head-Masters. 
THAMES NAUTICAL TRALNING COLLEGE 
H.M.S. ‘ Ww ORC ESTE R,’ 
Off Greenhithe, 
Established 1862. 
Chairman: Right Hon. Lory Iscucarr, G.C.M.G., &ce. 
Vice-Chairman ; Admiral The Hon. Sir E, FREMANTLE, G.C.L., &c, 








For the training of Boys intending to become Officers in the Mereantile Marine, 
Two years’ training counts as one year’s sea-service for qualified Cadets, 

Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms. 

Cadetships granted by the Admiralty in the R.N, (under a special scheme of 
entry) also in the R.N.R. 

For Lilustrated Prospectus apply— 

THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C. 3. 


L EREFORD SCHOOL.—An ancient Public School offering 
exceptional advantages to Boys intended for a University career, Advanced 
Courses, Classics, and Mathematics, Recent Open Scholarship succeases at Oxtord. 
Valuable Leaving Scholarships. New Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby Football, Fee 
£95 per annum, Reduction for sons of Clergy. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS may be awarded next Term to boys of about 
15 or 16 capable of taking an Advanced Course in Classics or Mathematics on the 
results of the Oxford Senior Local and similar examinations. 


7 ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 

School on the Woodard Foundation. Boys prepared for the Universities 

and for proiessional and commercial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Bath, 

O.1.C, Inclusive fees, £75 per annwm,—For Prospectus, &c,, apply to the HBAD- 
MASTER, 


ane CASTLE SCHOOL (North Eastern County 

School), BARNARD CASTLE. Healthy and beautiful district, 230 
Hoarders, 70 Day-oys. Special Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Com- 
mercial subjects. Moderate and inclusive fees, Preparatory School for younger 
boys. Tor prosper tus apply to the Bursar, 


Ts. kK DINB URGH INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists 
of Junior and Senior Schools, These provide education for boys from 
five years of age till they enter for the Army, the Universities, &c. Boarding 
Hlouse Master, E, Sparham, &.A.(Hlons,), Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and 
Football), Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the 
country.—For Prospectus, &c,, apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St, Andrew Square, 


Edinburgh, 
+ LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
4 FOUNDED 1563 


For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 
NHURCHER’ COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
J Head- Master, “ E. Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
All applications to the HEAD-MASTER'’S SECRETARY. 


] ELMONT, WESTCOTT, DORKING. — Preparatory School 
for Boys on th 


Surrey Hills. Vacancies in September 





























£25 33. 10d. per term. 








] RADLEY COURT, Mitcheldean, Glos. Founded 1887. <A 
school combining general education with agri meena eee mterined og uwtical work. 
Special attention to de icate and bavkward boys. Apply SECRETARY. 


TEWQUAY COLLEGE, CORNWALL 
Sound education for Boys. Preparation for all Public Examinations, Stat? 
of Oxford and Cambridge Graduates, Trained Nurse-Matron, 
Preparatory Form for Boys from six years of age. 
ldeally situated, facing the sea, Bracing, e juab le climate, specially suited to 
delicate and cclonial boys, 
Playing tlelds, swimming, ete, 
Fees from 20 to 25 guineas a term. Prospectus on application, 


| Catenin EDWARD ar SCHOOL, 
BURY ST. EDMUND’S, 

40 Boarders, 80 Sernees, Prep. Department. 

Sound teaching, Well-run boasding- -nowse, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physica! Training. 

£22" per term, 

Mt. Wapmors, M.A., Oxon, 








Head-Master : 





wt. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
kK 


Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields, Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 


For prospectus write to Kev, W. I. Ul RNSIDE, M.A,, Head-Master, 





—_— 


Pribate Tuition, Kr. 
\LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


A/4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAK] 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking XG, 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 








i Prea 
401 Strand «Opposite Hotel Cecil). rechen, 





= es” 
Q TAMMERING Successfully Treated.— Resident ane Daily Pu ils 
kK —Write Mr. A.C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, C.1, Est, a 

ttt 











Scholastic Agencies. 
SCHOOLS, ww 


DVICE ABOUT a 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given tree of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO.,, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Sehoa 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establisiments giving a course of training in Domestic kconomy, Secretarial Work 
Agriculwre and Horticulture. ’ 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 


 aeiaaaataaias 





a 
Information and considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Sc hol: astic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive informs. 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms o 
— occupation at home and abroad, . 
AREERS. Writ! for. free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF 4 
SCHOOL" and * . a THE CHOICK OF A CAREER” 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273 


carefully 


Purors 





Seater 





Authors, Tupeturiting, &c. 
SS ge MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor’s Commons, E.C, ;, 


A CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particular 
and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.0, 














— Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, re al training, 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, $.W.1 


| \YPEWRITING, Is. 1,000 wds. Carbon, 3d. Reduction quantity. 
Illegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers, 
Estab. 1909.—EXPEDIENT TYPING CO, (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, BE. 5, 


M*: TYPEWRITTEN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 
ay 1,000 woris; carbon copies 3d. per 1,000, lransiatious, Duplicating, 
MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, London,S.W, 1s 














Foreign. 


JILLA BIENVENNE — LAUSANNEIE CHAMBLANDES, 
SWITZERLAND.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Special study of 
French, Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic Science classes, Sports 
Highest reterenees.—Principal, Miss RUFER, ks ort irom Lonecon, 


(3s. School for Girls, Champel, 18 Chemin I. Lacombe. 
Principals: Miss CUTHBERT PoTTs and Mile, ScHMIp?T, Liber ired, 


open-air life. Therough study of Languages, Music, Art, &e. House be 
situated. Highest references from British parents, 


Gotels, Bodras, Ke. 


| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Reireshiment House Association, Lid, 




















George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St 








Cours, &c. 





W OoORLD TOUR DE 
A PARTY OF LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
is being formed to visit 
INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, CHINA, JAPAN, ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
and CANADA, 
Leaving London December 18th, 


LUXE. 


For Descriptive Ltinerary of the Tour apply to— 
Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1., Australia House, Strand, London,W. W.C.2, 





W ORLD TOUR D E LU X&£. 
Visiting INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, 


CHINA, JAPAN, HAWAII, AMERICA, with 
N. S&S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Parties leaving London on October 17th and January 2nd. 
Also Tour de Luxe to INDLA, BURM \. CEYLON, OC rOBE R 17th. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, $,.B. 19. 











——, 
= = ——————————— 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be tound on pags 











Miscellaneous. 
CO ABs? N’S PURE PAINT. 


NON-POISONOUS., 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and Interior decoration, 
sor patterns and particulars write ; 

WALTER CARKSUN & SUNS, Battersea, London, $,W. 11. 

















MIXED READY FOR USE In over 50 colours 
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| oo 
R OVER( ‘OAT, SUIT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
Tour fully. Desc ‘riptive booklet and price rx. Leveson’s Invisible Repair. 
— “De wrap. St. Martin’s Court, L udgate Hill, B.« Phone : City 1170. We collect. S NE, SEX BOOKS. 
OUR ae. ee , TI Sex B 

UR ) Th __ + Arms, here are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, strai 
LKING AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. Y a Riper onda forward information there is only es e che sine, an ~ that. is The ai: ife 
ng. (rest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artis ae rey Street and Race Series, published by the prop: ietors of the 6d. Monthly 
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AT A MODERATE PRICE 


na As di io PI ici and Sumerian 
hers, As discovere¢ ry 1oenician and . TIE 
Inscriptions in Britain, by Pre-Roman Briton With its handsomely chased, well-finished barrel, its 14 carat gold 
’ nib, and its all-round excellent workmanship, the 


Coins and a mass of new historical evidence. 
er eS : 
die With over 100 Illustrations and Maps. 


LEVER 
Is Demy 8vo. Cloth. 15s. net. SEAL Self-Filling P] J . 


_ WILL AMS & NORG ATE, LID., London, W.C. 2. is attractive as well as reliable. There is a Seal Pen to suit 
every hand, for it is mi ade in three lengths of barrel and 12 styles 
of nib. A two years’ guarantee is given with every pen. [rice 
5/6. On sale at all W.H.S. branches. 
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a MEMORANDUM ON BALANCE OF | | **! 1,250 Branches _[unwssits 
PAYMENTS AND FOREIGN TRADE } | 
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Ltd, rd. net | 


This publication is coneerned, in the first place, with the | 
balance of international payments, and, in the second, with tho | 
balaneo of trade. It contains the results of a serious aitempt | 

| 





SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS Pp) 
The service given by this d powers is P, 
among the most exhaustive and dependable 4 


to stimulate the study of the balance of international payments— 
a collection of the available estimates for the year 1922 which 
























































_— have been published elsewhere and a number of others specially > 
. prepared by Governments for the Leagus of Nations. These, c 
E together with a serics of synoptic tables on international trade for in the country. We can gener ally how you > 
the years 1913-1923 constitute Volume I what Tare books are avz a ib le, or proc ure iS) 
i complete catalogue of League « ns publications will be | them for you if they are to be bought. 
sent ” request - J 
— ™ i . » 7e ws ssue ¢ e italogue < <S on 
=CONSTABLE AND CO. LTD. —_ Py We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on > 
110-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2 | ; Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural > 
Saas somone wie wil a History, Modern Authors, etc. 5 
, b Separate departments for new books, itifully S| 
4 Vth Editior Price 61. | q bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 4 
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ist Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 4 By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
ir 7 . rt * at a . Dia Bl 
THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” etc ——— —— _ acacia aie 
nk fXu IN It! a ° i. A io ae ee IWLV LLY 
= Contents: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On eo oO > : yar’ 
Washing, Brushing and Combing the Hair. How to Free the 
Hair-follicles from Scurf A ons. The Cc ause and Cure 
of Hair-wastage and Discoloration. ome simple rules for self- — — _—_— — 
#4 applied Scalp Massage, ete. 6d. post free from ANY DIFFICULTY is experienced btaining i of “THE : |l 
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PICTURE 
GUIDES 


“The Medici Society has 
apparently set itself to convince 
a doubting world that even a 
guide book may be a thing of 
beauty.” —Weekly Westminster. 


READY SEPTEMBER 18 

THE LAND of ST. FRANCIS 
of Assisi. 

By GABRIEL FAURE. 

“Many books have been written about St. Francis of 
Assisi, the most lovable and gentle of Saints, but here 
is one which describes Umbria, which he loved so 
P assion itely, and where he lived and worked and died. 
This is a book which will appeal to all who love Italy, 
appreciate beautiful prose, and yeneraie the memory 
of St. Francis of Assisi. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED 
THE ITALIAN LAKES 
By Gaprrer Favre. (2nd Impression.) 

“A beautiful book, ss illustrated in photo- 
gravure. Perusing the book, those who love Italy 
will love her the more, and those who have never 


seca her will resolve to visit her lakes or die.’ 
—T1.P.’s and Cassells’ Weekly, 

GRENOBLE & THEREABOUTS 

B y HENRI FERRAND. (2nd Impression.) 

‘This delightful volume... is notable for the 
beauty and abundance of the “4 iphs that adorn 
every page of the book. The beauty of the 
scenery as here portrayed will make every reader long 
to visit that delectable region.” 

—Illustrated London News. 
THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
By p. pEvotuy and Pp. BoREL. With Preface by 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 
“As a guide-book it contains everything which a 
traveller ought to know before he goes to the Riviera, 
but more than a plain guide book ever does, it 
makes one simply long to go to the places it describes 
and illustrates.”—-7 atler. 
IN PREPARATION 
MONT BLANC. By rocer Tissot 
FLANDERS AND HAINAULT 
hy CLIVE HOLLAND 
THE DOLOMITES. By 
FROM NICE 
Henri FERRAND 
THE ARDENNES. By Ciive Hotrtanp 
VENICE. By Senatore P. Mo-_menri 
KOME P 
FLORENCE 
TOURAINE 
FROM PAU 


y GABRIEL FAURE 
TO EVIAN (Route Alpes). 


des 


By 


\ND ITS CHATEAUX 
TO BIARRITZ. 
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MEDICI 
PRINTS 


The Medici Society has pleasure 
in announcing the following new 
prints. An Illustrated Catalogue 
of the entire series may be had 
for 1/- post free. 


ey IPANDT. 

REMBRANDT 

HENDRICKJE STOFFELS 

(Berlin: K.F. (Ready Sept. 25) 
HE gloomy, almost savage strength of many of 
Rembrandt’s portraits is absent from this study 

ot his maid Henrtetta, whom he came to love i 

later life. The brilliance of the colour, the glow- 

ing reds and golds of the clothes, are remarkable even 

for Rembrandt. 


FRANZ HALS 

HILLE BOBBE: THE WITCH OF HAARLEM 

(Berlin: K.F. Museum.) (Ready Sept.11) Price 27/6 
HIS brilliant portrait of an oldish woman, with 
an owl perched upon her shoulder " a sinister 


Flemish 54 


Museum.) Price 35/- 





Flemish 53 


note, is one of the best examples of Hals’ later work, 
broad in treatment, rich in colour, ind in its 
_merriment. 

VENEZIANO Italian 103 


THE 
(Berlin: 


HEAD OF A YOUNG WOMAN 
K.F. Museum.) (Ready Sept. 11) Price 30/- 
HIS portrait, one of the most remarkable painting 
in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, has been attri- 
buted to various hands, among them Piero della 
Francesca, the fellow-worker of Veneziano, but 
modern criticism allots it to the latter. The 
abstracted and almost wisiful gaze of the sitter conveys 
an impressio m of virginal purity possibly never sur- 
passed in Italian painting. 


RUYSDAEL Flemish 56 


THE SHORE AT SCHEVENINGEN 

National Gallery.) (Ready Sept. 25) Price 35/- 
HIS fresh and spacious study of a Dutch sea- 
shore is in vivid contrast to the sombre and 


powerful pictures hy which Ruysdael earned his repu- 
tation as one of the greatest landscape painters of 
the Dutch school. There is nothing sombre about 
this scene, but rather a vigour and breadth of handling 
which cannot fail to attract all lovers of the sea, 


HOLBEIN 


THE AMBASSADORS 


German 11 (National Gallery) (Ready Sept. 25) 40/ 


HERE is no more notable canvas from the hand 
of Holbein than the famous “ Ambassadors,” 
painted in 1532. In it he indulges to the full his 
delight in detail, and it is a anrvelinns dis} i 


technical dexterity. 
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